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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


W AR conditions and consequent war ser\-ice are re¬ 
sponsible for tlie intermption of this scries of Prc)- 
vincial (ieograj)hies. Subsequent reforms in the political 
constit\ition of India necessitated further delay : but, whetlier 
the (iovemnunt of Hurma remains under the ('>o\ernor- 
(ieneral of India or becomes answerable direct to the King- 
Emperor. the Province must necessarily remain a gco- 
grajjliical and political, as it is a distinct ethnogra|)hical, 
unit—a Burmese nation. 

For this, as for previous v'olumes of the same series, the 
author has been chosen because his long and intimate ex¬ 
perience of the Pro\ince enables liim to present in true 
perspective a thumb-nail sketch of the land and its people. 
In this respect there arc two living authorities who stand 
in a class apart—Slnvc Yoe (Sir George Scott), whose 
writings have brought to the West a humanitarian picture 
of the "Silken East," and the author of A Civil Servaiil in 
Burma, whose service of 33 years brought him into intimate 
touch with every phase of Bunneso life and administra¬ 
tion, from 1878, when the northern limit of British control 
was restricted to the Province of Pegu, through the third 
Burmese war of 1885, when King Thebaw’s misrule of 
Upper Burma was abruptly terminated, and the 'subse¬ 
quent years of pacification and economic de^•elopment, till 
he retired as Eieutenant-Governor of the whole Province 
in iQio. 

The Cambridge University Press is fortunate in finding 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White with the leisure to review from 
afar the land which he served with affection and recognized 
distinction. 

T. H. HOLLAND. 


November 22nd, 1922. 



NOTE 


I'-XiH'pt wlu ir ollurwiM- stati-d, nijH'fS liavr bc-i ij roii\-CTtod 
into ^ti rlini' at tho i-oiuiiuioiial rate of r Iv. - 2s. 

In thr tranditvration of Ibirim-M- words, tlio Gov crnnuiit 
syj.toiii lia>. l>r, n atioptfil Kvi rv syllaliU- is sound, d. Conso¬ 
nants haw tiu- saiix' value .xs in Kn^lidi: py - ;; v.i' - yu 
1 nr \'<»\vr| 'bounds arc: ' ^ 

•I - K^ nrrally as a in /)<^; l)ut s(>m<‘tiim > short as in af' 

V —as ly in grcv i 

/><*'«*. witliont any s^tnind of r; 
i - as ir in /vef : 

y as a \'u\vrl always short; 
o <a* o- always lon^ as tui in mum : 
n—as 00 in f>ooi: 
ai—as 1 in pike: 
an—as on in lonf: 
aw - ns nw in nnirr; 
ci—as it in ntme, 

S<uue proper names, such as Rangoon, roungoo. have ac- 
(pured eotiventional sjH iliiig. 

SlH-eial thanks are <lue to Dr K. II. Pnscoe, Director of the 
(.eoOgical burv<-v. win. has most kindly written tin- chapter on 
(.eol,.Ky .-nid practically the whoK- of the chapter on Minerals 
and has collectecl the illuslrati.uis thereto. I have also grate- 
ully to acknovvledge valuable help and advice from Sir Thomas 
Holland. Mr W. .-V Hertz. Colonel G. H. Evans and Mr Taw 
bein Ko. Most of the illustrations are from photographs bv 
my arnented fnends. the late Major J. W. Alves. I.A. and 
Mr Arthur Leeds. C.S. To other friends who have kindly con¬ 
tributed photographs my best thanks arc tendered. By wr- 
mission of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, the 
G(•neral Map is reduced from the map attached to the General 
Administration Report of Burma. 


H. T. W. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

Though politically and adnunistrativciy included in the 
Indian empire. Burma is definitely separated from India 
geographically and its pi-ople differ from the j)eople of 
India in race, speech, religion and manners. It mav almost 
be said to be a part of India merely by .accident. Separated 
from the peninsula by the sea and by ranges of hills, it 
comprises a distinct nation. 

The remotest province of the Indian Empire, l> ing be¬ 
tween 9® 58' and 28° 30' N. lat. and 92® 11' and 101° 91' E. 
long., it comprises an area of 261.839 square iniles. in 
extent exceeding either France or Germany and far sur¬ 
passing any other Indian Province. Its extreme length is 
over 1200 miles; its utmost breadth 575 miles. The whole 
territory is distributed into Burma proper, 164,411; Shan 
States. 54.728; Chin Hillsh 11.700; unadministered tracts 
(estimated), 31,700 square miles®. A convenient division, 
in daily use, is into Upper and Lower Burma. The latter 
embraces all the country annexed in 1826 and 1852. that 
is to say, the Arakan and Tenasserim and the Pegu (innv 
the Pegu and Irrawaddy) Divisions, including the whole of 
the sea-coast. The ri^t of the Province, that part which 
up to 1885 constitvded the Burmese kingdom, is kimwn as 
Upper Burma. 

Lying on the ea.'.t of the Bay of lieiigal, Burma stretches 
from the borders of Tibet, Assam, Manipur and Chittagong 
on the north and north-west to the frontier of Siam. North¬ 
ward from Victoria Point, the south-eastern extremity, tlie 

* The largest section o( the Chin Hills has recently been constituted 
a district ot the Sagaing Division; but they arc sudiciently unhke other 
parts of Hunna to justify separate classification. 

’ The unadministcred urea has lately been reduced. 


w. 0. 
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Fig. 1. A Burmese holiday. 

ina<onr\' jiill.irs. '■oini- i-rc-tti-il in lat<T wars, as far north 
as thi- head \v.»t« r> of thi- Akyan^ rivrr in about 27* 30' N. 
Thr northorn part of this l)oniular\' follows succcs-sively 
tin- Irrawacldy-Shwt'Ii and Irrawaddy-Salwi-m watersheds. 
Tlu' extremity of tlu- eastern boundary and the northern 
frontier farin.y Tibet, as yi-t inulefined, are marked by lofty 
inotuitain ratifies. On the west, otluT mountain chains 
separate Hunna from Assam. Manipur and Chittagong as 
far as the estuary of the Naaf. Thence, west and south, to 
Victoria Point, the limit is the coast-line washed by the 
waters of the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of Martaban and the 
Indian Ocean. 


(.ICNBK.M. DESCRIPTION 


<'a--tern front maichi-s successiveh' \\ ith Siam. French ludo- 
( Iiiiia. ( hiua. 

Boundaries. A 'mail >eetion of tin-boundary in the extreme 
soxitli i-' the P.ikt liau riei r. North of thi', hill ami moiu'.tain 
ranges mark the ea'tirn frontier except where the rivers 
rh<umg\ in. Salu ecu and Mekong are tlie dividing lines. W ith 
( hiua. the boumlars' was jtartialK' laid down bv a joint Com- 
mi'.'ion between iNij? and inoo and was demarcated bv 
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Geograpliicall}', without regard to adniini>trali\'e dis¬ 
tribution, the Province ma\- be regarded as consisting of 
five main divisions; 


(1) Central Burma, extending from the sea to Tibet; 

(2) Tenasserim, exclusive of the western part of Tovingoo 
but including Karenni; 

(3) Arakan, omitting the northern Hill District: 

{4) The Chin Hills, with Xortl lern Arakan: 

(5) Tlu; Shan country. 

Central Burma, (i) Central Burma lies betvve.-n the 
Arakan \ oma*, the ( hin Hills, Manij)nr and Assam on (he 
west, and the Sittang river, the Shan States, and Cliina on 
the east. It is traversed throughout bv the Irrawaddy 
river, partially in the north by the Chindvvin. It may be 
sub-divided into the \wt zone, the dry zone, and liill 
country. It must not be supposed that these divi.sions are 
marked distinctly like the squares on a chess board, but 
roughly the distribution is suHiciently accurate. 

In the south lies the Delta of the Irrawaddy and the 
wide-stretching deltaic districts of Hanthavvaddy. Insein, 
Pegu and Tharrawaddy. This vast expanse of cojintrs' is 
a great alluvial plain. The true Delta includes all the 
districts of the Irrawaddy division. Bassein, Pyapon, Ma- 
u-bin, Myaungmya, Henzada, a Hat country intersected 
by countless rivers and creeks* On the sea board and 
ahmg the banks of streams and creeks are masses of man¬ 
grove and dani palm forest, tidal and swamp vegetation, 
elephant grass and savannah. In parts, as on the shore of 
Bassein, the coast consists of agcuitly shelving sandy beach 
but westward towards Cape Negrais, the one well-dehned 
promontory, it is rocky and diflicult to approach. Except 
in the north-west of Bassein and towards tJie head of the 

• Yoma. hill ranges, in Pegu and Arakan. literally back bone. 

* A creek is not a small estuary but a stream, uniting larger branches 

not in iLselt part of a main river. The word is in daily use but not casv 
to definv. *' 
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(.i:Ni:KAL I)i:s< RIPTIOX 


[cn. 

Delta 111 Hmzacla. where h<ir<h*ring on the Arakan Voma 
H a hill\- traet, tliero i> no high land in all this wide expanse. 
Ihit here and there crop up narrow strips of dry sandy soil 



Fig. 2. At the village tank. 


from four to ten fe^d above the l^vel of the plain, called 
koH'iau, supposed to be remnants of old sea-beaches. A 
great part of the Delta is flooded in the rains and is un- 
culturable. Hut here is some of the richest rice land, much 
of it reclaimed and protected by embankments. The general 
aspect, in the rainy season, of Myanngmya, a typical Delta 










Fig. 3. Evening on the Irrawaddy. 

obstructing the narniuvr passages ami by its nunuTous r<mm 
breathing spires standing out of the mud Ixtween lidc-k veb 
Through occasional gaps in this senrn the pjisscnger along th 
riv'or in July spies what appeal's to be a second n\<*r llowinj 
behind a screen of jungle whicli grows up on a narrow wall o 
tidal mud; but later in the rains the second river is seen to bi 
a continuous stretch of water covering the paddy^ fields will 
the tips of the plants standing out above its surface. In place: 
in which brackish orsalt water arrives, intervals in the mangrove 


• Sec p. 120 


* Paddy = rice. 
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district, lias been thus described l>\' Mr S. (jiaiith.un in the 
Settlement Report^, piibli>hed in 

Alnng tlu- edges of >tredins 111 tlu- lul.il ar*M tli« i<- i- ..ft. n 
a fringe of mangrox e v« g. tatiun m which tin kyi {liiirnn^ti'iu,i) 
is plentiful and tin- himii tre»- {Souneriitu tit 1, hi) i-. pnimiixnt 
hv it-' long arms stret< li< <l out o\. r tin- w.iti i .ind .k. .i>i..n.illv 



(iKNKKAL I)i:S( KIPTION 


fi'H. 


si'iwn are fornucl hv^lliani plaiitulioiis, i ^|H'ciaIly in tlu'smaller 
< n rks. Ill oPu r j>iaces anain, ciilliv ation has l)c'<*n carried to 
the cdfje of the Stream and tlu* scroi ii of maiif-rovcs is replaced 
hy a narrow nd^i* on whieli ^rass or j>a<ldy is seen growing 
jii)o\'e the s\att r. At neaptide, or l.Uer in the season when the 
padch* has grown tall, the e<lge of tlie land is more marked, but 
navigators are still glad t<i have posts and marks Set up hero 
and there ti> maik the course tif the striMin llirough what is 
ap[>.nvntly oiu* great l»ike, l lx' more northerly parts of the tidal 



Fig. 4. Jungle folk. 

area are now c<unpletely cultivated in wide cimtinuous stretches 
of paddy (telds, liroken up hy streams witit a fringe of jtmgle 
along their banks but incimling no extensive uncultivated parts. 
I ravelling towards thesoiitii. the ccdonir.ation becomes steadily 
more recent, more aiul more tmcnltivated land is mot until at 
length cultivation is in rare isolated patches among almost 
continuous kintazo^ jtmgle. Everywhere then, the background 

^ '‘I'hc ktutftio is essentially a mangrove; although it attains the 
height of eighty to a hundrc<l feet it stands upon soft tidal mud. 
supj>orting itself by witlc spreading roots, from which spring breathers 
which stand up al>ovc the surface of the ground «and by means uf their 
large stomata cn.ablc the roots to obtain the air which they require 
but could not got in the >va ter dogged mud in >vhich they grow." 
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of the landsca|x.- i> a high wail of kanazo growing along the 
courses of small st reams cros^ing the cultivated plains or forming 
one face of extensive jjatches of jungle in the less culti\ated 
parts, and in the soutli reaching ofii'ii to the mangro\-e strip 
on the water's edge. Jiven in the cultivated an<l cleared j>or- 
tions odd trees often still remain as reminders of tlie ktmazo 
jungle whicji formeily coveri-<l the whole. The river bank, huill 
up by silt, is generaiiy the highest hind, but tlie streams >way 
to this sitle and to that as they erode their bed>, and the bends 
tend to move along the course according to the ordinary fashion 
of river-action; tlie high ridge is therefore missing in places, 
the middle levels being contiguous to the ri\ers. Hen-, if the 
stream is large, the paddy suffers fri>m the waves contiimously 
beating u|>on it, and along the main rivers a fringe of jungle 
has commonly been left to break the force of the waves and 
screen the cultivation behind. The cultivators' \-illages are 
squeejM'd into small areas of land, which is unco\‘ered at neap 
tide and sometimes at till ebb tides, and in lucky cases land is 
found for the village which is hardly inundated at all; generally 
these sites ar<‘ along the banks of the smaller streams, the force 
of wavers on the main rivers being an objection to building there. 
But commonly in the rainy season, and in the case of a large 
number for the whole year, the cultivators live in isolated huts 
or in small grouf>s of two or three house's out in the fields. The 


highc*st available land is chosen and its level raised by layers 
of earth, and on that the house is built; and the whole family 
group of wife and dogs, cattle and chihlren are accommodated 
in the closest association. The man and his cattle go out to 
plough; but except for an occasional journey to buy something 
to vary a diet of fish-paste and rice tin* wife may ni>t leave for 
months this small area of thirty or forty feet square in which 
th<' children tcKj must build all their houses, wage all their wars 
and hold all their pu-h and processions, romping with the dogs 
or dyeing the chickens in their leisure hours. 


The whole of the Delta is infested with mosquitoes. 

The i>eople generally recognize different varieties of mosquito, 
but in some place's the general view is that expressed by an old 
Karen, who assured [NIr Grantham] there was only one kind 
in his village, and on further enquiry with .a \aew to identifying 
that kind explained that it was " the biting kind.” In the south 
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and llif saiul lly a<l<l> lus ti> tlu otIuT Icrrin's of the 

insect world, and some jieople < oinj)ar»’ tiiese parts to Xga-ye 
(hell), saying that the water is all '•alt, the country is always 
suhinergi-il, and the inosejuifoes aiul sand flies are the masters 
and asking what fiirthi r misery could he tlevised bi-siiU's this 
of re\'ising the si ttleinent. 

Vet, iinprol)al)le as it may seem, o\ er some minds tlie Delta 
exercises a singular fascination. Straggling \inagc*s, pa¬ 
godas, monasteries, at rare intervals, \’arv the monotony 


Fig- 5 - Village Monastery. 

of the outlook. As one floats on a broad river or a winding 
creek with forest to the water’s edge, at night with swarms 
of fireflies lighting the banks, many an aspect of calm and 
silent beauty is revealed. 

East of the Delta are more vast stretches of rice-fields 
broken only by spurs of the Pegu Yoma in Hanthawaddy 
and Insein and by the Yoma itself which borders Tharra- 
waddy and traverses Pegu, clad with deciduous and ever¬ 
green forests. 
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llu- cliinatr of all tliis conntr\ i^ hot and inoi'-t with a 
heavy rainfall. Thi- U the part ol th<- Piovin. c with 

the ports of Kanj^oon and Ha^'i in and (jtlaT thriv ing towiw. 
Negrais once regarded a^ a proini-ing port lia>. long l»i < n 
abandoned. 

North of the Delta and deltaic jilains lie-, the p.irt of 
Tonngoo west of tlu- Sittang and the ih'-tri< t-. ot I’roini- an<l 


Fig. 6. Burmese family. 

Thayetmyo appro.\imately parallel with it. Tovingoo is still 
in the wet zorm, with rainfall heavy in the south and more 
than moderate in the north. Indeed, even the southern 
part of Yamdthin, the Pyinmana sub-division, adjacent to 
Toungoo, has fairly abundant rain. Hut Prome and 
riiayetmyo. on each side of the Irrawaddy, are distinctly 
hot and dry. In Prome and Toungoo are stretches of ijlain, 
as usual under rice cultivation. But a great part of these 
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three districts consists of hilly country, spurs of the 
Arakan \ oma, the Pegu \ oma and its ofTshoots, and other 
less noticeable heights. 

I’roin the border of Thayi tmyo up to about the latitude 
of the 1 bird Detile’ of the Irrawaddv extends the dry zone 
of I’pper Hurina. Between tlie Arakan Yoina and the 
C hin Hills on the west aiul the Shan Hills on the cast, it 
includes the whole of the ^Iag^ve and Meiktila Divisions 
(with the exception of the Pfininana sub-di\ision), the 
Sagaing Division (except the tapper Chindwin district and 
tlu' C hill Hills) and the districts of Mandalay and Shwobo. 
Ibis tract includes wide areas of arid and sterile country 
sparsely covered with stunted vegetation, broad undu¬ 
lating table lands, rolling dtiwais. barren plains cut up by 
many deep ravines, with frequent isolated hills rising 
abruptly from the plains. The Pegu Yoma begins in this 
area and runs through it from north to south. Elsewhere 
are other hill ranges. Pakokku, Lower Chindwin, and parts 
of the KyauksO and Mandalay districts are specially hilly 
country. 

It must not be supposed that all this is a desert. Along 
the rivers are alhu-ial plains. In Minbu and Kyauksd a 
large irrigated area is under rice. Shwebo, formerly a dry 
plain, is now a flourishing rice district. The rice plain of 
Mandalay covers 700 square miles. On lands unsuitable 
for rice, jjroducts of dry ctiltivation, millet, sesamum, 
ground nuts, wheat, are largely grown. The hillsides are 
often covered with luxuriant forest growth. Sagaing is the 
only district altogether dry, without relief* 

The great rivers Irrawaddy and Chindwin, and their 
numerous aflluents, many of them mere beds of sand in 
the dry season, occasionally rushing torrents in the rains, 
as well as rivers of less volume in the east, traverse these 
dry districts. Mciktila is the only district in Burma, except 
Putao in the north, with no navigable stream. 

‘ See p. ts * SettUuintI Report. Sagaing. B. W. Swithinbank, 
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In tln> trai t :irr tin.- litv nt Maiul.ilax' and tiu- tnwn- ni 
Pakokkn and Myingyan. II. r. aRo ari- tlu- famous oil 
wilR of Vrnangyaiing. Of not. lor otlu r r.•;l.•'on■^ an- tin- 
multitudinous pag.idas of Patjan. m.ist r.-nowind in tlii' 
land of Pagodas. H< iv the \'ill.ig.-s ar.- morr lompa. t, . a. h 
surrounded bv a stout fein'e. sonn-tim. s oi baml>oo. some¬ 
times of stiff ca.'tus- 

1 bough tli.-ri' are long dull stretehes nf rix.-r. with flat 
banks, tln re are also scrin-s of singular beautx'. In the 



Fig. 7. Deputy Commissioner’s house, Putao. 


midst, tin- ronspiciious double peaks of Popa ar.- pie- 
turesc|ucly visible from the Irrawaddv for many miles. 
On the western and eastern borders the hills are marshalled 
in bold outline. 

North of the dry zone lies a land of mountains and hills. 
Upper Chindwin on the west, with the Shan States of 
Hsawnghsup and Singaling Ukamti. bordering on the Chin 
Mills and Assam, bestriding the Chindwin river, is a mass 
of forest clad hills. Parallel with it, on either side of the 
Irrawaddy are Katha, Bhamo’ and Myitkyina, with Putao 

* By purists pronounce<l BA niaw. 
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in tlu- c-\ti\'ini- nortli. Thr part of Katha wliich lies on the 
rif^lit bank of tlie river consists mostly of hills with intcr- 
x'ening valleys, but about W’untho and northward from 
Mo-hnyin are h-rtilc plains. Three well-marked mountain 
ranges tra\erse it and there are abundant forests. East 
of the river are strips of plain country; in the basin of the 
Shweli, the Shan State of Mdngmit; and some sixty miles 
inland among rugged mountains the world-renowned Ruby 
Mines. Save hir level country on the edge of the river, and 
for the plain of Hkamti Long in Putao, tlie Kachin Hills 
compose the three northern districts on the borders of 
China and Tibet. Stupendous mountain peaks and mag- 
nilici'iit alpine scenery are characteristic of this remote 
part of the ])r((vince. 

Tenasserim and Karenni. (2) On the east and south¬ 
east lies Tenasserim, added to the Emjiire after the First 
Hurmese War, nearly a hundred years ago. Sotith-east are 
the distriets of Mergui and Tavoy, a narrow strip of plain 
land on the sea coast, backed by hills towards the Siamese 
border; for the most part rugged and mountainous, covered 
with dense forests. The mineral possibilities of this country 
are great but lack of communications retards their develop¬ 
ment. ■ North of Tavoy, Amherst consists of forest-clad 
mountains with broad alluvial plains between thcTaungnyo 
and Dawna ranges, watered by the Salween, Gyaing, 
Ataran and Thaungyin rivers. The wonderful scenery is 
pictured in Crawfurd’s vivid sketch of the view from Mar¬ 
taban, opposite the port of Moulmein: 

At sunset we reached Martaban, about twenty-seven miles 
from the mouth of the river (Salween). The prospect which 
opens itself mwii the stranger here is probably one of the most 
beautiful and imposing that Oriental scenery can present*. The 
waters of three large rivers, the Salween, the Ataran, and the 
Gyain meet at this spot, and immediately proceed to the sea 
by two wide channels; so that, in fact, the openings of five 
distinct rivers, arc, as it were, st^en in one view, proceeding like 
^ Sir Hicliord Temple records a similar impression. 
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radii from a centre. The centre itself is a \\i<li' f.vpaiisc of w aters 
interspersed uitli numerous woodt d islands. Tlie surrounding 
country consists generally of woodv hills, frequently crowned 
with white temples. In the distance are to be seen the high 
mountains of Zingai and in favourable weather the more distant 
and lofty ones which separate Martaban fri>m the countries of 
Lao and Siam*. 

Moulmein, tlie headquarters of tlu- Dis ision, is one of the 
chief ports of the province. North of Amherst is Tliaton, 
a plain country intersected by ranges of hills and lialf 
covered by forests. Salween 
is a maze of mountains and 
woods, and so is Karenni, but 
with a well-watered plain in 
the north-west. The part of 
Toungoo, east of the Sittang. 
which completes this section, 
is also a hill tract. 

Arakan. (3) The western 
part of I^wer Burma is the 
Arakan Division including 
administratively the Mill 
District of northern Arakan 
which is scographicaiiy part ’’"‘‘e'- 

of the Chin Hills. The rest of the Division lies between 
the Arakan Yoma and the Bay of Bengal. Arakan was 
annexed at the same time as Tenasserim (1826). Border¬ 
ing on Chittagong on the north, it luis usually been 
more readily subject to Indian influence than other 
parts of the Province. Embracing the districts of Sando- 
way, Kyaukpyn and Akyab, the Division consists of a 
strip of level country along the coast, broadening out to 
a wide plain in the north. Spiirs of the Yoma fill the 
inland area extending nearly to the sea in the two southern 
districts. In the south is a rock-bound shore: further north 



CrawfureJ. 361. 
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the coast is indented bv tidal creeks fringed by the ever- 
recurring mangrove and doui palm forests. North-east 
lies broken, hilly country, covered witli dense woods. 
Kvaukpvii includes tlie large islands of Cheduba and 
Ramree. Akyab, the lu'ad<|uarters of the Division, is one 
of the principal ports of the Province witli a magnificent 
harlxtur. 

Chin Hills. (^) The Chin Hills include the district c>f that 
name in the Sagaing Division, the Pakokku Chin Hills, 
and the Arakan Hill District, covering an area »>f some 
12,000 s(juare miles. This countrv occupies the western 
corner of Upper Burma, bounded on tlie mirth bv Manipvir, 
on the west bv the Lushai Hills, on the south by Akj’ab, 
on the eiist by I'ppcr Chiiulwin and Pakokku. It is a mass 
of mountains intersected by deep \’alleys with no plain 
Country whatever. In the Chin Hills district and the 
Pakokku Hills, the ranges run from north to sovith, varying 
in height frtim 5000 to <)<m)o feet; the highest peak, Mt 
Victoria, in the Pakokku Chin Hills, rises to 10,400 feet. 
In the .\rakan Tracts, the hills do not average more than 
3000 to 3500 feet in height. The whole Chin country is 
coN’ered with cU-nse forest, including pim-s and other trees 
of temperate climes, and in places glowing with masses of 
rhododendroit. The sawage moimtaineers have been brought 
into subjection with much dilliculty and are kept in order 
by military jxiliee posts. The head<iuarters are at Falam. 
Another jirincipal post is Fort W'liite. named after Sir 
George White, famous as the defender of Ladysmith. 

The Shan States. (5) The great tract known as the Shan 
States extends along the eastern border of Upper Burma 
from 19^ 20' to 24° 9' N. and from 96“ 13' to lOi® 9' E., 
covering an area of 54,728 square miles. It stretches east¬ 
ward across the Salween as far as the Mekong river to 
China, French Indo-China and Siam. In the north it 
marches with China: in the south wth Lower Burma and 
Karcnni. Its general aspect is that of a high plateau rising 
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from 3000 to 4000 feet. The Myelat. bordering on the 
i'leiktila Division, consists of rolling do^^^^s, with scant\- 
grow’th of trees, intersected by ravines. East of the M\ elat 
are lull ranges with intervening valley's; thence towards 
the Salween a wide well-wooded plateau, broken bv isolated 
lulls. East of the Salween is the great state of Kengtung 
and part of Manglun, the latter entirely hill countr>\ 
Kengtung is broken and mountainous, divided unequally 
by the range winch forms the watershed between the 
Salween and the Mekong. Other trans-Salween areas are 
the mountainous country of Kokang and the territory of 
the \\ a, a mere mass of hills. West of the Salween in'the 
north, IS the extensive plateau of North and South Hsenw i 
and Hsipaw. Hscnwi is partly and Tawngpeng further 
nortli entirely hill country. Th(' Sahveen runs through the 
Shan State's from north to south and the Myitnge through 
the Northern States from east to west. Of the j>eoplo 
climate and administration, description is given elsewhere. 



CHAPTER 11 


CLIMATE 

As already indicated, a country of such diverse physical 
features and of such vast extent naturally presents a rich 
variety of climate. Rangoon and the maritime districts, 
as well as the plain co»intry up to about the latitude of the 
northern limit of Henzada, care liot and moist. South of the 
sojitlu-m edge of Henzada and Than’awaddy, the Delta 
districts and the plains of the Pegu division have a mean 
annual rainfall of about lOO inches; fairly evenly distributed 
locally and remarkably consistent, the average being, how¬ 
ever, substantially exceeded in Pegu and Hanthawaddy. 
The sea board districts of Arakan and Tenasserim* have 
torrential rains in even greater abundance. In the last four 
years*, the annual average of these districts has exceeded 
200 inches. Kyaukpyu alone falling a little short of that 
figure. The maximum average of those years was 253 inches 
in Akyab; the highest recorded rainfall in 1920 being at 
Palaw in Mergui. 27917 inches. In this wet country, the 
rains, brought by the south-west monsoon, last approxi¬ 
mately from May to October; they have never been known 
to fail to so dangerous a degree as to threaten the rice crop 
of Lower Burma. Welcomed at first as a relief after the 
steamy heat of May, the rains soon become monotonous. 
By the middle ol August, with a rich growth of fungus 
on one's boots, one begins to tire of them. But it does not 
lUways rain day and night. On most days, either the morning 
or the evening is fine and gives opjxirtunity for exercise. 
Cyclones are not very frequent visitors. In 1902. early in 
May, occurred one of great violence which, in Rangoon, 

^ Akyab, Kyaukpyu. Samloway. That6n. Anxh^rst, Tavoy anU 
Mergui. 

» 1917-JO. 
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iinrooE d Iu.um s and tna-a/ni. swvpi b.-at- lii,L:li and di \, 
and blocked ino>t ol tin- j.^uk m tin- ( .ii!tMnin«-nt uitli 
torn branclur, oj trr«>. N.int- \\ ar> lat. r a li.r.,- cvilonc 

ravagc-d Akyab. 

riiN part of tl,L- ]»rovinci- injo\s no r.alh i..|d x.aM.ii. 
but Irom Xinvinbir till the end of januarv theie i, a 
sensible fall of temjieratnrc, tin? tlu rmom- ti r de>,crndinL' 



Fig. 9. Mandalay Hill, and water-lilies on the moat. 

somotinics as low (is 60* Itoih February to the 

days are hot and oppressi\e. but the thernionietcr seldom 
rises above loo®. As a rule, the nights are not intolerably 
warm. In Rangoon, which may be regarded as tj'pical, the 
average temperature, day and night, in January is nearly 
77 °, in May, 84°. 

Further north, the climate changes gradually. Henzada. 
Tharrawaddy and loungoo, approaching the dry zone, are 
almost level with rainfall of about Sr> inches. Promc and 
lhay<ftmyo drop to not much over 40. These districts are 
\v. U. 
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fxtrnncly hot in tlu- sumnu i months and have a moderate 
cot»l season. 

riie real dry zone, from the old frontier of I pin r linrma 
to about 6u miles north of Mandala\-. has, for the most 
l)ait, normally, an averap- annual raijifall of ab«»nt 30 
iiulus. Hut from y<ar to year, it varies capriciously. In 
I’akbkkn, the driest di^tiict, the yearly total is not much 
more than 20 inches. Though Shwebo has the highest 
mean with 3iS inches, in i()20 the aettud rainfall wjis 
under 24. In this tract, in the plains, the soil is dry 
and bare: in Spring and early Summer, the tempera¬ 
ture rises to as high as 115'’: and there is good and 
s«“asonable cold weather from November to March, the 
thermometer in tlu- daytime falling to as low as 53°. At 
Mandalay, the annual rainfall is nearly 32 inches; the 
average tempe rature in January 70®. in May 80®. Scanty 
rainfall at times caviscs croi>s to fail ott unirrigated lands 
and has, occasionally, produci-d conditions of scarcity ap¬ 
proaching famitu-. Altiiough the Summer is distinctly hot 
and parching there is no such fierce and fervent heat as in 
th<! plains of Upper India. The nights arc nearly always 
lu-arable. And in Mandalay and YamO-thin and other 
places similarly situated, constant high winds, though 
tiringly monotonous, arc yet welcome as tempering the 
excessive heat. In the hills of this area the extremes of 
temperature are 90® and 32®. 

North of about the latitude of the Third Defile^ the 
rainfall again becomes fairly abundant, rising from some 
30 inches in Katha to 69 in Bhamo and So in Myitkyina, 
while the temperature, though Imt in Summer, is cool and 
pleasant in the winter months. In the Kachin and Chin 
Hills, the heat is never excessive and at times the tempera¬ 
ture is very low, the range being between 83® and 25®. In 
the high lands on the Cliinese frontier, east of Bhamo, severe 
frosts prevail for several weeks, producing solid blocks of 

* Sec p. ^5, 
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icc to tlu- a?.t()ni^l^mc nt tli. Hmiuati lioni tin- plains. 
In tile Cliiii tile annual rainfall \ aii<> Iroin 50 to iio 

inches. 1 lu* Shan plateau laijoy-^ a ti-nipt rate «Iunat«- and 
a consistent r<iinfall \aryini.; In.ni (>o to .''o im hes'. 

Hill Stations. lnin<i>t parts of the l’io\ince, e.\<» pt the 
true Delta and tlie plain lountry to the ea^t theieot, are 
to be hiund in the hills refujie-. Irom the severitv of the 



Fig. 10. Kalaw. 


hot season. Maymyo, on the edge of the Northern Shan 
States, though on a plateau only 3400 feet abow the sea, 
is yet coinjjaratively cool in the warm months, cold but 
not too cold in winter, wet but not too wet in the rains. 
Kalaw, tlie Mussoorie of Kurina, lying among ])ine-gro\’es 
on the border of the Myelat, is another popular summer 
resort. Toungoo has a comfortable hill station at Than- 
daung and Bhamo the cool and healthy heights of Sinlum- 

^ A tabic (j{ rainfall is given in Appendix f. 
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,;4al>a. Ml \'u't«)ria aiul Fanpctlol in tlio Pakokkn Chin 
Hill-', idral s.iunnHr R 'ln ts. ar«- inacc<-ssiblo. Hut Popa in 
Mviiif^san (>ft<r-' cool clays and niglits to d\v^•lll•r^ in the 
])arclu-d plains ol tin- central dr\' /.one. liven as far sontli 
a-< llcn/ada, Allantaiiiif'. on a pi-ak ol tlu- Arakan Voina, 
is Cool and rc-fii 'liinj^ in tin- ln>t season. Jaded residents 
of the Delta lind here relief and recreation. A Commis- 



Fig. II. A wayside stall. 

sioner's wife, Mrs Maxwell Laurie, has described Allantaung 
in tlu* columns of the : 

A few feet short c»f the top is a cleared plateau which fonns 
a spacious camping ground, shaded by great banyan trees. To 
the WVst lii-s a country of broken mountains and steep valleys 
straight across which from the sea comes a breeze, salt, strong, 
invigorating. To the North and South across a deep, green 
valley there is a splendid vision of mountains, stretching out 
range behind range, beyond the limits of sight. Simply to let 
the imagination roam along the lovely, sweeping ridges satisfied 
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and refrfshecl tlie soaring souls of {xisons accustomed to dwell 
on a deltaic swamp ...Far away to the East lie (he plains, and 
over them, shining in sunlight luminous in the last rays of 
evening, liangs the haze of an atmosphere almost solid with 
dust. 


Bumia is usually re.garded as an tinlualthy country. 
The mental picture is of a land of dismal swamps and 
deadly marshes, far different from the glowing realit\-. The 
impression of unhealthiness is due to the hard^hips and 
privations sulfered by troops, police, and ci\’il oflicers 
during and after the three Burmese Wars. In unsuitable 
conditions, much sickness ajid mortality were inevitable. 
But on the mind of the visitor in ordinary times, who lived 
in normal surroundings, the c«)ntrarv impression was 
stamped. Writing in 1795, S>'mes says; "Tlu' (limate of 
every part of the Bunnan F-mpire which 1 have visited 
bore testimony to its salubrity'.” It is true that his range 
was limited to Rangoon and the country ahnig the Irra¬ 
waddy as far north as Ava. But his reccjid is of interest 


as indicating his experience in comparati\’ely early times 
before the dawn of sanitation. On the whole, his impression 
was accurate. Parts of Burma, such as Northern Arakan, 
Salween. Katha. and all tracts lying at the foot of hills, 
are notoriously unhealthy owing to the prevalence of 
malarial fever. Cholera is never absent throughout a w'hole 
year, though serious epidemics are far less frequent than 
of yore. Plague has not been extirpated by the efforts of 
seventeen years. But cholera and plague are accidents. With 
the more rigorous application of improved sanitary’ methods, 
these diseases as well as malarial fever should be banished. 
Subject to these exceptions, the Province, as a whole, is 
not unhealthy. In particular, the sw-amps of the Delta and 
the great rice plains, though enervating, are not deadl)'. 
But it must be admitted that, everywiiere, vitality once 
impaired is not readily restored. The annual mortality is 


• Symes. 3^2. 
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^ l>ut.tlH' ^tati-'lio aii’ n<*t » ntircdy 

tnwtwortliv In i<m to ilir t pidt nii( of intlnm/.a, 
thi' death of inaiK’ y> per tlmu^aiid wa- ritordrd. 



Fig. 12. Burmese cemetery. 
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Irrawaddy. Tlu- dc^mitiant pljyj^iral ft aturi- of Hnnna is 
the great river Irrawaddy, formed by the union of two 
sister streams. Tlie actual source of tlie Irrawaddy wa.s 
long regarded as almost the last uns<ilved geographical 
mystery. It has, however, been ascertained that tlie 
eastern and main branch, the 'Xmaikha* issues from the 


Laguela Glacier®, in about 29' X. on the mountain range 
which separates Putao from Tibet; and traverses the Putao 


district, in its earliest stage, as the Taron stream, 'l ie 


western liranch, the .Alalikha, rises in the hills surrounding 


the Hkamti-long valley, in the Putao district. Hoth these 
streams flowsoutinvard till, some 30 miles above Myitkyina, 
boiling and surging over rugged rocks, they join at tin* 
Confluence. Above this point, neitlier of these ri\’ers nor 
their affluents are nax’igable, being strewn with rocks, 
cataracts and rapids. The Kampang falls into the Taibn 
with a sheer drop of 400 feet. From the Confluence, tlu‘ 
united river pursues its majestic course to the sea for nearly 
a thousand miles. Above Myitkyina are rapids, mild and 
innocuous, easily navigated by rafts and shallow boats. 
Swift and clear as crystal, the Irraw’addy flows past 
Myitkyina, its course unimpeded till it reaches Sinbo. 
Bctw’een the rapids and Sinbo, the river is na\’igable by 
launches and light draught steamers throughout the year. 
Just below Sinbo, in the w’et season, sw'ollen by rains and 
melted snow's, checked by a rampart of rocks, the stream 


* Kha, Kachin for stream; the Shan ecjuivalcnt. Thus Tahak- 
Kh<a and Nan-tabet arc the s;itnc stream and the same word, with Kachin 
tail and Shan head re:<pcctivcly. 'Ninaikha means '*bad river"; the 
meaning of Malikha is not known. 

* J. Bacot, Ar U/rof/e. 




Fig. 13. Adung Valley, head waters of the Irrawaddy. 
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banks up into a high wall of watc-rs. Piercing thi^ rampart, 
the Irrawaddy enters the First Defile, a gloomy, savage, 
rock-bound gorge, thirty-five miles in length. The Defile is 
narrow, tortuous, romantically beautiful, in places of un¬ 
fathomed depth. Rocks in mid-stream, sudden abrupt 
curves, seething wliirlpools, render navigation difticult and 
hazardous. In the dry season, with care but witliout in¬ 
superable risk, launches steam \ip and do\Mi the Defile, 
their movemi-nts strictly reg\ilated, under statutory sanction, 
by the civil authorities at Bhamo in telegraphic communi¬ 
cation with Sinbo. When the rains begin, the Defile, closed 
to steam traffic, is travers<‘d constantly by timber rafts, 
sparingly by boats. Down stream, bo^ts riish with more 
speed than safety. Up stream, the v<jyage is laboriously 
effected by towage from the bank. If the rope slips, the 
toil of days is lost in a few minutes. Emerging at Pashaw, 
named by an illustrious visitor' the Ruby Gate of tlie 
Irrawaddy, the river flows peaceably past l^hamo. A few 
miles below that town lies the Second Defile, not so strait 
and winding as the first but bound between beetling crags 
and set with dangerous eddies and whirlpools. Less sternly 
sombre than the uppe-r gorge, it is perhaps even more 
picturesquely beautiful, with one most striking feature, 
the towering Elephant Rock crowned by a tiny golden 
pagoda. In spite of this narrow’ approach, steamers reach 
Bhamo at all times of the year. 

From the Second Defile the river Issues just above the 
charming village of Shw'egu. Thence past Moda, Katha, 
Tagaung, site of an ancient capital, Thabcik-kyin, Kyauk- 
myaung, it flows placidly on to Mandalay. Near Thabeik- 
kyin. the port of the Ruby Mines, it is caught by the Third 
Defile, deep and somewhat narrow, but not to be compared 
with the Defiles above either in hazard or in beauty. A 
strong swimmer can cross from bank to bank. Leaving 
the wharves and the Hard of Mandalay thronged by 

^ Lord Kitchener. 
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strainers, laimclies and Bnnnese crait. the Irrawaddy 
glides past Ava. renownied in history. Sagaing, a typical 
Burmese town einho'.i>mi-d in tamarind groves. Myingyan, 
a hus\‘ port. I’akokkn. a trade Centro near the mouth of 
the ( hiiulwin rivi-r. Bagan. with its siK iit array of pagodas, 
Venangs’aung. redolent of earth-oil. Magwe. Minbu, the 
fort at Slinhla, the old frontier pillars recalling memories 
of Dalhousie, the great (lovernor-tieneral, Thayi'tmyo. 


Fig. 14. On the Irrawaddy. 

Prome, another ancient capital, the sculptured bank at 
Akanktaung. Myan-aimg’, Ilenzada, Danubyu. scone of 
fierce conflict in the 1 ‘irst War, thence into the Delta where 
dividing into countless streams and creeks, it reaches the 
Bay of Bengal. One great offshoot above Henzada, on 
the right bank, forms the Ngawun, in its later cotirse the 

* ** Myiin-aunR, a very ancient city, strclching two miles along the 
margin of the river;...a great variety of tall wide-spreading trees gave 
the place an air of venerable grandeur/* Symos, 233. Written in 1795. 
Myan*aung has now sunk to insignificance. 
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Bassein river. Another main channel linds the ?.ea at Cliina 
Bakir, as the To or China Bakir. Other principal prongs 
of the Irrawaddy are the Pya\\Tnalaw, the Sliwt laung. 
later the Kyunpyat-that, the Yazudaing and the Kyaikiat 
or Pyapon. The stream which reaches the sea as the 
Irrawaddy flows throtigh Myaungmya till in its lower 
extremity it divides that district from Pyapon. On the 
left, at Yandoon, the Panlang creek leaves the Irrawaddy 
and flows into the Rangoon river. Ft)nnerlv navigable bv 
steamers of some size, of late years this creek has silted up 
and is now hardly practicable except by boats. Below 
Bassein, the Rangoon creek, so called becau.HO it is the 
route for steamers to Rangoon, re*unites the Bassein river 
with the main stream. Similarly, below Rangoon is the 
Bassein or Thakutpin creek, the beginning of thi- water¬ 
way to Bassein, flowing from the Rangtxm river into the 
Irrawaddy. 

Before the making of railways, the Irrawaddy was the 
great commercial route from the sea to the heart of Burma. 
On the unnumbered creeks and streams of the Delta, as 
well as on the main river, were to be .seen many a stately 
Burmese boat, often adorn<“d with rich carving, propelled 
by long oars or wafted by brown sails as wind and tide 
ordained, with high stem where the helmsman sat aloft. 
Here, too, might be seen smaller boats carrying the peasant 
with his farm produce to market, a score of brightly clad 
laughing men, maids, and matrons to a pagoda festival, 
a dozen monks on some religious mission; and racing boats, 
long and shallow, with crews of twenty or thirty shouting 
paddlers. Most of these picturesque craft «are softly and 
silently vanishing away. Multitudes of launches now make 
the sylvan creeks hideous with steam-whistles, the grinding 
of screws, the churning of paddles. The sampan, an ugly 
exotic, penetrates even to remote villages; and the graceful 
Burmese boats arc being ousted from the carrying traffic 
by squat bargees and squalid lighters. 




Fig. 15. Burmese girl. 

or in:irk«‘t. tlu-y pirsmt a nucrocosin of Burmese life in 
many phases. Other steamer services ply in the Delta. 
On the main river, steamers move only bv day, anchoring 
or tying up to the bank at night. Elsewhere they rush, 
day and night, through labyrinthine creeks, often crashing 
into the mangrove forests on the margin. 

From the sea to Hhamo and two miles beyond, for a 
distance of 6S9 miles, the Irrawaddy is navigable by 
steamers at all times. But whiU* in the rains it is a deep 
and magnificent river, some tw»» miles wide at Bhaino, in 
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flu Irrawad(i\' >till a \alual)le aUtrnative to land 
route-^. On tin- main stn am. the bulk of the trade is in the 
hands t)f tlu' Irrawatkh' i-'lotilla t'ompatu'. Their steamers, 
of sliallow ilrauglit, run from Rangoon, through the Ba^sein 
ireek, ]>ast riibngwa and Ma-u-bin, as far as Bhamo, 
carrying pa'.sengi-r?' atul cargo. Tin- fasti r sti amers run 
single-lianded. '.topping onl\‘ at important towns. Otlu-rs, 
known as cargo-?'teamer>. ha\ e each a flat or barge attached 
oil eltller ^ule. \\ 1th them ..peed is Hot the object. Sto])ping 
at e\ i i \- \'illage and carrying on boaril a travelling ba/.aar 
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tho dry season its aspect changes. Tlien hu' a great part 
of its course, it is shallow, strewn willi islands and with 
sandbanks which shift from \ i-ar to N<‘ar, imj^eding na\ i- 
gation and leaving rivi-rine towns such tis Bliamo and 
Myingyan often miles from the water's edge. At this 
season, only flat-bottomed vessels of ver\' shalhnv draught 
can pick their way; scjinetimes even these are stranded. 
Often at Prome and below Mandalay, row.s of steamers 
have been held fast for days. Elsewhere, steamers ha\e 
grounded and remained high and dry for months till re¬ 
leased by the rise of the river. >ieanwliilo the vessel 
becomes a stationary dwelling round which tin* caretaker 
plants a little garden for profit and for pastime. In the 
rains, high rises flood the banks to the destruction of 
growing crops. At the same time, the silt deposited en¬ 
riches the soil. 

I lu; scenery of the Irrawaddy has been often celebrated. 
It is declared to be “a.s stately as it is Ixautiful; as pas¬ 
sionate as it is serene.” From the Confluence to the sea, it 
presents innumerabh- types of the pictur«-S(jue, the rugged 
grandeur of the defiles, the smooth stream flowing between 
storied banks, the multitudinous mazes of the lower 
reaches. Sir Henry Yule, who accompanied Sir Arthur 
Phayre on his Mission to the Court of A\’a in 1855 and who 
has recorded his observations in a classic work of absorbing 
interest, has drawn this brilliant picture of one gorgeous 
\'iew: 

ITie scene was one to be registered in tho memory with some 
half dozen others which cannot be forgotten. Nothing on the 
Rliine could be compared to it. At the jwint where the temple 
stood, the Irrawaddy forms a great elbow, almost indeed a 
right angle, coming down to us from the North, but here 
diverted to the West. Northwards the wide river stretched, 
embracing innumerable islands, till seemingly hemmed in and 
lost among the mountains. Behind us, curving rapidly round 
the point on which we stood, it passed away to the Wc.stward, 
and was lost in the blaze of a dazzling sunset. Northward ran 
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Fig. i 6 . View north of Sagaing. 
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the little barren, broken ridf’es of Saj'aing, every {>oint and spur 
of wliich was marked by some monastic building or j)agoda. 
Nearly opposite to us lay Amarapoora, with just enough haze 
upon its temples and towers to lend them all the magic of an 
Italian city. A great bell-shajH-d spire, rising faintly white in 
the middle of the town, miglU well pass for a great Duomo. 
You could not discern that the domes and spires were all of 
dead heathen masses of brickwork and that the body of the 
city was bamboo and thatch. It might have been Wnice, it 
looked so beautiful. Behind it rose range after range of 
mountains robed in blue enchantment- Between our station 
and the river was only a narrow strip of intense green foliage, 
mingled with white temples, spires, and cottage roofs. The great 
elbow of the river below ns, mirroring the shadows of the wood 
on its banks, and the glow ing clouds above, had been like a lake, 
were it not that the downward drift of the war-boats as they 
crossed atid recrossed, marked so distinctly the rapidity of the 
kingly stream. The high bank of the river, opposite Sagaing 
eastward, was seen to bo a long belt of island crowned with 
glorious foliage (and there are no trees like those of Burma); 
only here and there rose an unwooded crest, crowned with its 
Cybeleian coronet of towers. Behind this were numerous other 
wooded islands, or isolated villages, and ti-mples, and monas¬ 
teries. Hsing directly out of the flood wat« rs. Southward, across 
the river, was the old city of Ava, now a thicket of tangled 
gardens and jungle, but marked by the remaining spires of 
temples, On this side lay Sagaingquite buried in tamarind trees. 

Affluents of the Irrawaddy. Stated in order from the 
north, the principal tributaries of the Irrawaddy above 
Bhamo, on the left bank, are the Nantabet, formed by the 
junction of tlie Tabak and Paknoi, the Mole, and the 
Taiping. Of these, the Taiping which flows w'cstward out 
of China Ls the only river of imp<jrtance: tlie others are 
mountain streams winding through the Kachin Hills. On 
the right bank is the Mogaung or Namkawng w’liich de¬ 
bouches at Sinbo, after passing Mogaung, the depot of the 
jadeite industry, and after receiving there, its main tribu¬ 
tary, the Namyin from Katha. Below Bhamo, on the left 
bank, arc the Sinkan and the Shwcli, the latter a river of 
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sonic size ij>ingin China; on the riglit bank,the Kavik-kwc, 
M(i>it and Meza, streams o( no great volume or value. 
Eurtlu r south are the Madaya river known also as Chaung- 
luagyi or Nampi, which issues from the Northern Shan 
States as the Mob>’e, above, and tlie Myitnge, Doktawadi 
or Naintu. below. Slandalay. The Myitnge, though its name 
means " little river” as compared with the great river into 



Fig. 17. Burmese boats. 


which it merges, is of considerable size. It runs in a south¬ 
westerly direction through the Shan States; is much used 
as a floating stream for timber; and is distinguished by 
the Namsan waterfalls of singular beauty’. The Myitngti 
receives the waters of the Panlaung already joined by the 
Samon and of the Zawgyi, both from the south. 

‘ These falls now provide i>ower for electric works and their beauty 
may l>c marred. 
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The Mu nver, pursuing a southerly course almost 

parallel \nth the Irrawadd3', joins the main stream at 

Myrnmii below Sagaing on the right bank. It is largelv 

used for irngation purposes and waters thousands of acres 
ot ricc nelds. 

Th^e greatest affluent of all is the Chindwin. Rising as 
die Tanai m the Hukong vallc)', north-west of Mvitk\ina 
It flows past the Shan States of SingaUng Hkamti and 
Hsauiighsup through the two Chindwin districts, iiast 
Kindat, Mawlaik. Mmgm and M6n\-wa. pursuing a winding 
course, with many a cur\-e and manv an eddy, till it enters 
the Iiraw'addy above PakOkku. It'is navigable by light 
draught steamers and launches as far as Kindat throughout 
the year and up to Homalin (330 miles) in the rains; 
regular steamer ser\ices liavc long been ostablislu'd. But 
Its course is impeded by shallows and whirlpools. The 
upper reaches flow- through brilliantly pictun^sque. sa\ agc 
country clouded by myths and legends. It is said that 
above a certain point on the Chindwin though there are 
snakes they are not venomous. Less easily credible is the 
report of a village w'hereof the people can transform them¬ 
selves into tigers. The main tributaries of the Chindwin 
are the Yu, Myittha and Kyaukmyet from the west and 
he Uyu from the east. Of these the mo>t important is thi‘ 
Myittha into which flow the Maw from the soutl. and the 
Manipur from the north. 

i’urther south, on the right bank, the Iiraw'addy receives 
the Yaw, in Pakokkii. the Salin. Mon and Man. in Minbu; 
on the left bank, the Pin which rises on Popa and joins 
the mam river above Ycnangyaung. and the Yin which 
runs for 120 miles from Yam^thin through Mag^vc. Besides 
the tnbutaries which have been specified, the Iiraw’addy 
IS fed by unnumbered mountain torrents of whose nomen¬ 
clature the tediousness shall not be inflicted on the 
reader. 


* Pronounced like the note of the cow not of the cat, 
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Rangoon River. Tho Rani;«H>n river is important solely 
on account of the port after which it is called. Rising in the 
Proine di'-trit t some 130 miU-s from its mo\ith. tmder the 
name of M\’itmaka it flows thnmgh Rrome and Tharra- 
waddy, taking further down the name of lllaing, and 
passes Rangoon, twentv-one miles from tlu“ sea. Not far 
bi'htw Rangoon it is join«-d bv the I’l-gu river which flows 
for iSo miles, past the hist()ric t»>wn of Pegu; and by the 
Pa/.undaung ri\ « r. The Panlang creek above Rangoon has 
already been mi-ntionetl. A little below the town, a serious 
(ibstacle to tleep draught steamers, is the Hastings Shoal 
which seems to resist the efforts of dredgers. 

Bassein River. The Bassein 4»r Kgawun ri\’er has been 
mentioned as a branch of the Irrawaddy. Leaving the 
main stream abow Ilenzada. it flows for 200 miles, past 
Nga-thaing-gyaung and Bassein to the sea at Diamond 
Island. It is navigable for sea-gtiing steamers as far as 
Bassein. Its affluents are the Daga above, the Paninawadi 
below. Bassein. 

Salween. Almcjst parallel with the Irrawaddy and ex¬ 
ceeding it in length is the Salween. Rising in remote 
un\’isited hills in China, it emerges in the Shan States 
which it traverses for many miles, receiving among other 
tributaries, the Nam-ting, Nam kha, Nam-bin, on the left, 
the Nampaung. Namtvuig (250 miles). Nam-pawii (300 
miles), on the right bank. Thence it enters and intersects 
Karenni and flows past the hill district of Papun or Salween 
which it separates from Siam. On the edge of the Thaton 
district the Thaungyin, rising in the Dawnia hills, joins it 
from the south-east. Crossing Thaton and Amherst, after 
receiving the waters of its main tributaries the Yonzalin 
from the north and the Gyaing (formed bv the union of the 
Hlaingbwc and Haungtharaw’) and Ataran from the south¬ 
east, the Salween enters the Cinlf of Martaban. 28 miles 
below Moulmein, after a course of about 650 miles in British 
territory. The Salween is a swift stream flowng for great 
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part of its course between steep rocky banks ^vhich rise 
m places from 3000 to 5000 feet abo\-e the river level A 
little below the junction the Thaung\in. na^-igation 
IS peremptorily cliecked by the impracticable rapids of 
Hatgya. Though many plans have been suggested, it seems 
unlikely that means of utili^ing the Salween for steamer 
ramc will be devised. It is. however, of great A ahie as a 
timber floating stream, bringing to the depot at Kado above 
Moulmem teak from the forests of the Shan States. Karenni 
Siam. Thaton and Amherst. TIio beauty of its ^cimorv has 
oltiTi been cel<*brated. 

Mekong. Although the Burmese kingdom extended across 

he Mekong, all territory to tlie east of that ri^'cr has lone 

been abandoned. The Mekong now forms part of the 

boundary of the Shan States dividing Kengtung from 

1 rench Indo-Chma. After flowing for many miles parallel 

to the Salween. It turns eastward and discharges its waters 
into the China Sea. 

Sittang. Tlie Sittang or Paunglaung. a river of some 
importance, rises m \ amethin and traverses the Tenasscrim 
Division from north to south, passing the towns of Toimgoo 
and Shwegym and dividing Pegu from Thaton. pursuini; a 
course of 350 miles to the Gulf of Martaban. At uncertain 
times a bore or tidal wave runs up from the sea. at a height 
of 9 feet and the rate of 12 miles an Iiour. with discon- 
certuig effect. This bore is well described by Caisar 
Frederick It is still as vigorous as ever and has cut 

through the Sittang-Kyaikto canal which in consequence 
has been abandoned. 


Minor rivers in Tenasscrim are the Great Tenasscrim 

Lcnya, and Pak-chan in Mergiii; and the Tavoy river in 
the district of that name. 

In Arakan the only important river is the Kaladan which 
nses m the Cliin Hills as the Boinu. It follows a tortuous 
course through the Chin country and the Lushai Hills- 
thence more regularly southward through Northern Arakan’ 
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to the sea at Akyab, having a total length of about 300 
nnlos. In Akyab it is navigable by river steamers. 



Fig» i8« Boinu Riven 


Lesser rivers in Arakan arc the Lemru, Mayu and Naaf 
in Akyab; the An and Dalct in Kyaukpyu; the Mai, 
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Tanlwe, Taungup, Sandoway and Gwa in Sandoway; none 
of any great importance. 

Besides rivers properly so called, multitudinous mountain 
torrents, dry for months, suddenly swelling into rushing 
streams and as rapidly subsiding, abound in all the hills 
and adjacent plains. No useful purpose would be str\ ed 
by an enumeration of these fleeting water courses, even 
if an exhaustive catalogue could be compiU-d. 



CHAPTER IV 


MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 

PEori-ii wlio spi'ak and write of liurina ;is a rule get tlicir 
iin[)res>ions from the most highl\’ developed, and therefore 
most easily accessihU', deltaic region and Irrawaddy valley. 
H\it the land of plaiiis and swamps is hnt a fractit)n of 
Hurma winch is mainly a ct>iintry of rugged hills and 
mountains. Thojigh the topmost heights are far beU>w the 
towi-ring peaks of central Asia, there are many mountains 
of (jnite respi'ctable eminence. 

iCast of the Irrawarldv, starting from the north, the 
Eastern Kachin Hills run southward from Tibet occupying 
the eastern part of Putao, Myitkina ajtd Bhamo and 
diviiling those rlistricts fr<»m China, a maze of hills and 
inoimtains stnne 30 to 35 tniles in breadth, with peaks 
3000. 7000 and 11,000 feet in height. South of these are 
the hills of the R»iby Mines, with the outstanding peaks of 
Tatmgme (7544 feet) and Shwe-u*daung (6231 feet). Ber- 
nardmyo, hard by, is on a height of nearly 6000 feet and 
Mogok, the centre of the ruby-mining industry, is about 
4000 feet above the sea. The hills dividing Burma proper 
from the Shan States rise to heights of 4700 feet in Man¬ 
dalay, 5000 feet at Nat-teik in Kyauks6, and 6000 feet in 
Yamdthin. Rising from the plains of Myingyan are isolated 
groups of hills. Popa {5000 feet) in the south-west of the 
district, a double peak of volcanic origin, has already been 
mentioned as a conspicuous landmark. It is also famous 
as the haunt of nats' of great repute. 

In Yamdthin rises the Pegu Yoma, running thence 
southward approximately through the middle of Lower 
Burma and forming the watershed between tlic Irrawaddy 

* See p. 129. 




and thi“ Sittang. 
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Fig. 19. Shwe Dagdn Pagoda. 


To the east, on the great Shan plateau, itself averaging 
in height from 3000 to 4000 feet, are countless hills and 
many mountain chains. Dividing North and South Hsenwi 
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is tlie Loi-Hpa-Tan range, witli the high peak of Loi-sak 
(Oooo feet); in cast Hsipaw. the Loi-Pan group, rising to 
nearly 7000 feet; in South HscmNi, Loi-Leng (9000 feet). 
In raungpong to the iiortluvard, a mass of hills, the loftiest 
range rises to 7500 feet. East of the Salween, the hilly 
trait of Kokang has heights of over 7000 feet; south of 
tliis is a tangli d maze of hills. In the Southern Shan States, 
hvi? separate ranges run approximately north and south 
witli many conspicuous peaks, Sindaung and Myinmati 
(eai'h 5000 fiet) on tlu- western border; Ashe-myin-anauk- 
myin in the Menetaung range; Loi Maw and Loi Mai (each 
Sooo feet). 

I'.ast of the Pegu ^’oma, in Toungoo the Pavinglaung and 
Naltaung ranges rise above 5000 feet. The Paunglaung 
cotUinues southward into Thaton. On the Siamese border 
are the hills fonning the Salween district, with heights 
from 3000 to 5000 feet. Thaton and Amherst have the 
Dawna range and the Taung-nyo range which ends as the 
Martaban Hills; and in Thaton the Kelatha Hills take off 
from tile Paunglaung and attain heights of 3650 feet. 
I’urther south, the inland parts of Tavoy and Mergui 
consist of hill ranges extending eastward to the frontier 
of Siam, in which the highest peaks are Myinmoletkut 
(6^^oo feet) and Nwalabo (nearly 6000 feet). 

West of the Irrawaddy, the Kinwun range runs from 
Hkamti-long, east of Assam, culminating in the peak of 
Shwe-daung-gyi (5750 feet) near Mogaung. South of Mo- 
gaung are the Kauk-kwc Hills and the Loi-yct range. 
I'urther south. Katha has many lulls, the best defined 
ranges Ix-ing the Minwun which takes off from Taungtli6nl6n 
far to the north, with the height of Maing-thon (5450 feet) 

and the Gangaw, parallel to the Irr.awaddy, rising to 
4400 feet. 

In the extreme north, on the edge of Tibet, are superb 
chains of mountains culminating in a mighty peak, as yet 
unnamed. 19.764 feet in height, at the limit of the Putao 
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ler peaks in or on tlio borcL-rb of Putao attain 
,000, 12,000 and 14,000 b i t. Thi di^tric t itself, 
plain of Hkamti-long, is a ma>s of Inll> and 
In thi' north-WeNt. on tin* b<>rd< r'' of Sln^?aliTu^ 


Fig. 20 . The road to ICalaw. 

Hkamti, lofty bills separate Burma from Assam. Here is 
NwemauktaunK or Saramati (12,557 long regarded 
as tlie highest peak in Bunna but now known to be dwarfed 
by the giant of Putao. From this mass of hills brandies tlie 
Pondaung range, running southward througli Upper and 
Lower Chindwin and Pakokku, witJi heights from 2000 to 



Fig. 21. Sketch map of Putao. 
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4000 feet. Tile hills forming the \vater>h<(l between the 
Irrawaddy and the Chindwin start in the extreme north 
and run south-sonth-wost. a\eraging not more than 1000 
feet in height but rising to over 5000 feet in Taungthonlon 
in Upper Chindwin. Other rangt^ of moderate altitudes 
traverse Lower Chindwin and Sagaing. 

The Chin Hills, bordering on Assam and Manipur, have 
already Ixx-n mentiont'd as nothing but a mazt- of mountains. 
1 he main ranges run north and south, the principal lieing 
the Letta or Tang, the Inbuklang. and the Kong Klang, 
varying from 5000 to 9000 feet in height. West of Pakokku, 
the southern part of the Chin Hills has heights fn.m 
5000 to 7000 feet, irith the great peak of Mt Victoria 
(10,400 feet). IntheArakan Hill Tracts.theheightsdwindle 
to 3000 and feet, but the best defined range. Kyauk- 
pan-daung, rises to 4500 feet. Taking off from the Chin 
Hills,skirting Minbu, theArakan Yoma separates Arakan 
from the plains of Irrawaddy and ends at Capo Negrais. 
Other ranges in Arakan are the Mayu. between the Naaf 

and Mayu rivers, and two ranges between the Kaladan and 
Mayu, 

As pointed out in the chapter on Geology, the oro- 
graphical relief of Burma is still a rough expression of 
relatively young earth movements, although the rock folds, 
since their formation, have been supcTficially scored and 
mutilated by recent weather action, and the underground 
structure has thus been obscured, just as a description of 
the country must necessarily be obscured by the use of 
many unfamiliar names. The westward movement of the 
solid block of old rocks forming the Shan plateau, meeting 
the southerly creep towards India of the Tibetan plateau, 
has formed the sigmoidal curves of the Irrawaddy valley, 
the general north-south trend of the oil-fields, the Arakan 
and Chindwin ridges and even the western sea shore, all 
features of relief roughly parallel to one another in direction 
and at right angles to the great earth movements in which 
they originated. 
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ISLANDS 

In the seas siirroiinding Burma are innumerable islands, 
for the most part of no great economic im|>ortancc. Some 
will be- mentioned in the short account of lighthouses. 

At the mouth of the Kaladan, off the coast of Arakan, 
are the Ban>nga Islands where oil wells have been worked 
for many years with only moderate success. Further south, 
forming great part of Kyaukpyu, are the large inhabited 
islands of Kamree (Soo-goo squAre miles) and Cheduba 
{220 square miles) and many smaller islands. Oft the coast 
of Sandoway is Foul Island. At the mouth of the Basscin 
river are llaing-gyi or Negrais and Diamond Island where 
countless turtles lay myriads of eggs. 

^■o^ five months of the year, Diamond Island is swept by 
cyclones, blinded with prodigious rain; its little houses are 
trthen.'d with thick steel rojxs against the assaults of tremendous 
gales. But at the riglit season and in its own way Diamond 
Island is jierfection. During seven dry months its climate is 
simply that of the Island Valley of Avilion. It is girded with 
splendid sands, and in certain places low rocks project from the 
edge of the sand into the sea....From the landing place a path 
loads up a low cliff and runs across the island through park- 
like lawns and woods. Barking deer sport in its charming 
glades....The grass is always green and the water brooks fail 
not*. 

The serpent of this Eden is the deadly sea-snake of tlie 
encircling waters. 

Attached to the Hanthawaddy district for administra¬ 
tive purposes arc the Cocos, two islands of no great size 
or importance, lying nearly due north of the Andamans*. 

^ Marjorie Laurie. 

* The Andamans and Nicobars arc not part of Burma. 
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The sea bordering on Tavoy is studded with small islets, 
the most noticeable, the three groups of Moscos, unin-^ 
habited save by builders of edible birds' nests; the largest, 
Tavoy Island. All along the coast of Mergui are the 
multitudinous clusters of the famous Merg^ui Archipelago 
hardly rivalled for picturesque beauty. Of these islands, 
804 in number, the largest and almost the only one in¬ 
habited by civilized people is King Island {170 square 
miles) whereon is a rubber plantation. To enumerate others 
would be merely to give a catalogue of names. Many of 
these islands are the home of a strange people known as 
Salon or Mawken, by some called sea-gypsies'. Here are 
pearl fisheries, mentioned elsewhere. 

* A full account of these people is givvn in The Sea Cvfysiea uj 
Malaya by Walter Graingc White. F.R.G.S. 
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liiK largest lake is Indawgyi in Myitkyitia. covering an 
aiaa of No stjnarc- miles. SuiTonncled on three si<li‘s by 



Fig. 22. Royal Lake, Rangoon. 

wooded hills, its jilaeid waters presimt a scone of \in- 
snrpjissed lo\‘eliness. Seldom visited in former years, it 
wjLs a favourite theme of legend and romance. Fair 
floating islands moved upon its bosom and the fabled 
unicorn roamed on its grassy borders. These roseate visions 
have vanislied, but tlu* i)erfect beauty of Indawgyi is not 
a dream or myth. 
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In the Shan State of \a\v'nghwe is tlie largo and famous 
Inle lake. Here are lake-dwellers, amphibious progen}- 
of captive Tav’o\’ans. who practise the curious art of 
paddling, by holding the paddles with their legs. 

Other lakes of note are Indaw- (6o square miles) in Katha; 
Shwepyi and Taungthaman in Mandalay; Mahananda] 
Hahn. Kadii and Thamantha in Shwebo; Ve-myet in 
Sagaing (lo miles by 3); the large artificial lake of Meiktila, 
constructed under the orders and immediate supervision 
of King Bodawpaya rather more than a hundred years ago ; 
Inma in Prome (10 miles by 4); Inye in Bassein (7 mih s in 
circuit). In Rangoon, the Royal Lakes in Dalhousie Park, 
memorable for beauty and association, and the Victoria 
Lake, a fine stretch of water, were both made by hands. 
The Royal Lakes were made after the acquisition of Pegu 
in 1852. The Victoria Lake, completed in 1884, had the 
utilitarian object of providing the water-supply of Rangoon. 
This does not render it less picturesque. 

In most districts are to be found shallow meres, teeming 
in due season with water-fowl. 
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A STi'DY of the present-day topography of a country would 
bo incomplete without an enquiry into the steps by which 
that topography had been produced. The contemplation 
of the coast-line, moiintain ranges, valleys, river-systems, 
fauna, flora and climate of any particular region awakes 
in us a keen curio>ity as to the various changes in ct)n- 
lignration and nn-teorological conditions which have made 
vq) the pa>t history of that region. No contemporaneous 
brain has jienned such a history, whose torn and disfigured 
pages are the rocks from wliich we try to reconstruct former 
conditions. 

The first chapter of this most ancient book of Nature, 
in the case of Burma, consists of a belt of gneiss, a quartz- 
bearing rock which, under the influence of enormous 
pressure and high temperature, has assumed a banded 
streaky t»‘Xtnre. This belt, commencing near Mandalay, 
extends northwards and north-westwards through the ruby 
mines of Mogok into the country north of Bhamo and into 
the Chinese pr<)vince of Yiinnan: above Mogok ranges 
formed of this gneiss culminate in the Taungme peak 
(7544 feet abo\'e sea-level). Folded up with the gneiss arc 
beds of limestone in which the celebrated Burmese rubies 
and sapphires are found, but these pages of Burma’s 
geological history arc so blotted and blurred that we cannot 
decipher the conditions under which the limestones and 
some of the gneiss were produced. The former may repre¬ 
sent sediments laid down on an ancient sea-bed, or they 
may be deposits formed after the consolidation of the 
surrounding rocks by percolating solutions of carbonate of 
lime. Some of the gneiss is solidified molten material, but 
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Fig. 23. Geological map of the Northern Shan States. 
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wlu'tluT it solidified underground as bosses and dykes or 
was eject<-d at the surface as volcanic matter it Jias not 
yet been possible to say. Much of this gneiss has been 
referred to the l<»wost horizons of the Archaean, the oldest 
geological system known, whilst other different types, to¬ 
gether with the ruby-bearing crystalline limestones, show 
distinct resemblances to the Dharwar rocks of the Indian 
])eninsula, which are metamorphosed sedimentary deposits 
of later Arcluean age. A similar gneiss was observed in the 
Yamdthin district, and it is surmised that a more or less 
continuous belt t)f this rock extends from Yunnan to the 
\icinity of Moulmein. Intersecting in every direction the 
ancient Archaean gneisses are veins of granite which in a 
molten state has been forced into fissures. 

The next oldt'st rocks have so far yielded no fossils, 
and must belong either to the Cambrian— i.e. the oldest 
known fossil-bearing system—or to an intermediate system 
between the Cambrian and the more ancient Archfean, or 
to botli. They comprise what has been called the Tawng- 
peng system in the Shan States and the Mergui beds of 
Tenasserint. Whatever their precise age may be, their most 
characteristic feature is the complete absence of lime, the 
rocks consisting of schists, various altered forms of sand¬ 
stone and clay, and an interesting series of lava flow's and 
volcanic ashes ejected from neighbouring vents. The lavas 
in the Shan States strongly resemble similar lavas found in 
the Malani district of the Jodhpur State in Rajputana and 
are of much the same age. Amidst the volcanic ashes and 
lavas occur the important lead, silver, zinc and copper 
deposits of Baw’dmn. In Tenasserim the Mergui beds, 
which probably fomt a more or less continuous belt with 
those of the Shan States, arc also associated %vith rich 
mineral deposits, but in this case of w'olfram and tin^. 
The Mergui beds are no greater in bulk tlian the granite 
which has been intruded into them. This granite has been 

• See p. 74. 
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traced as far nortli as Yamethiii and is \-ery probably 
continuous with a broad belt of the same rock in tlu- 
Kyaukse district. A difterent kind of granite containing 
the mineral tourmaline has been injected into the scliists of 
Uie Tawmgpeng system in the Ruby Mines sub-division and 
is also found associated with the Mergui beds of Tenassernn. 

The Taw’ngpeng rocks formed a continuous floor on 
which the fossilifcrous sediments of the Palaeozoic ocean 
W'ere deposited. There is some interesting e\idence by 
w'hich it seems probable that the Tawmgpeng rocks in the 
Shan States area projected here and there above the surface 
of this ocean in the form of islands, for some of the sedi¬ 
ments of the Palaeozoic ocean tl)in out in a remarkable 
way as they approach these islands, and frequently overlap 
older sediments below’. An example of one of these islands 
is the mountain ma.ss of Loi Leng. 

The records which follow thrill one with their clearness 
and their absorbing interest. They are scored on rocks 
which contain a rich fauna generally similar to that found 
in the rocks of Nortli Wales and on that account termed 
the Ordovician system. The largest exposure of these 
rocks is to be seen about ii or 12 miles east of Mandalay. 
Their fauna includes specimens of the stalked, bud-like. 
<;xtinct animals known as cystids, many sjiecies of bra- 
cliiopods—bivalve shell-fish of W'hich one shell covers the 
back and the other the belly—including more than one 
identical with European forms, and many remains of the 
curious, extinct, primitive crustaceans known as trilobites. 
The earlier sediments of this system are homogeneous over 
wide areas in the Shan States, and indicate an open sea 
of uniform but no great depth, >vith a coast-line somewhere 
to the west. The later deposits are crow’ded w-ith shell 
fragments and the detached eyes of trilobites, and were 
evidently laid down in a sea teeming with life. Perhaps 
the most interesting point about the Burmese Ordovician, 
however, is the relationship of its fauna to that of other 
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Ordovician exposures. It is found that this fauna resembles 
much more closely the Ordovician fauna of North Europe, 
especiallj' of tlie Baltic pro\'inces. than it docs that of the 
central Himalaya. The Ordovician of the Himalaya in 
Spiti and Kumaon contains no cystids and extremely few 
trilobites, and its fauna generally resembles that of the 
American beds of the same age. W'e are constrained, there¬ 
fore, to make the interesting deduction that in Ordo\ ician 
times the Arctic sea whicli covered what is now Nortlu-m 
Europ(?, extended into Burma as far south as latitude 
21° N., and was separated from the sea which covered the 
central Himalaya. The former sea spread o\-er central and 
north-eastern China, but of its soutliern limit we know 


nothing as yet. 

Lying upon the Ordo\'ician are shales, sandstones and 
limestones of no less interest and imptjrtaiKe. These beds, 
from the character of tlu ir rich fauna, belong to a system 
known as the Silurian, after an area in South Wales in 


which they were first studied. As in the Ordovician, trilcj- 
bites and brachiopods are common, but the oc( urrence 
of most interest is that of the peculiar rod-like colonies of 
animals known as graptolites; these were found for the 
first time in Asia by Mr T. D. La Touche in December, liSgQ. 
The discrepancy between the Burmese fauna and that of 
the central Himalaya and America, noted in the case of 
•the preceding system, is still more strongly marked in the 
Silurian. About 87 per cent, of the Burmese forms are 
identical witli or allied to European forms, while only 
35 per cent, arc so related to America; only seven forms 
arc common to Burma and the central Himalaya, and these 
are all ubiquitous forms. The Himalayan forms are allied 
to American and European in practically equal proportions. 
The central Himalayan fauna includes no graptolites and 
is predominated by corals, most of which have marked 
American affinities, while the Burmese fauna is charac¬ 


terized by abundant graptolites, several of which are 
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identical with those of Great Britain, and only one coral. 
\\'e are justified in concluding, therefore, that tlic two 
Ordo\ician oceans remained separate from each other 
throughout Silurian times also. The southern extension of 



Fig. 26. Fault Scarp at Pong Wo. Northern Shan States. 


the Silurian ocean which covered the Shan States is not 
yet known. 

The uppennost Silurian beds pass up into a great lime¬ 
stone system whicii has been termed tlie Plateau Lime¬ 
stone from the fact that it forms the great undulating 
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plateau of the Shan States. V'isitors to Mayniyo will be 
familiar with tlic typical scenery belonging to tliis sj’stem, 
rolling uplands covered bv a thick mantle of poor red 
clay soil on which the common bracken fern nourishes, 
shallow valleys or precipitous gorges, and steep cliff-scarps 
due to faulting. The limestone, when frcshlj' broken, has, 
like so many limestones, a foetid smell. It usually includes 
a proportion of carbonate of magnesia, and in fact varies 
from a pure lime carbonate to a true dolomite. The rock 
is characterized by a network of calcite veins, which have 
evidently filled an innumerable series of fissures, and gi\ e 
the rock such an unstable tc.xture that one blow from a 
hammer will often shatter a small btjulder into fragments, 
a quality much appreciated by those in quest of road- 
metal or railway ballast; as the limestone has not bei-n 
e.xcessively folded this peculiar fracture structure must be 
regarded as the direct result of pressure, exerted after the 
consolidation of the limestone and caused by the great 
earth movements which commenced just before the Tertiary 
period. Fossils are not frequent but from the small as¬ 
semblage of forms so far collected, the great bulk of the 
Plateau Limestone belongs to the Devonian system, and its 
fauna, incomplete as it is, seems to have more in common 
with the Devonian of Europe than with that of America. 
The Plateau Limestone in all probability extends con¬ 
tinuously to Moulmcin and Tenasscrim, and similar lime¬ 
stones have been described in Yunnan and other parts of 
China. Mr La Touche concluded that the Plateau Lime¬ 
stone was formed under conditions similar to those of 
modern coral reefs, and that some of the ranges, such as 
Loi Long and the Loi Pan-Loi Twang range, may have 
been islands in the Devonian sea. 

Here and there upx)n the plateau we find small patches of 
a limestone wliich differs in many ways from the great bulk 
of the beds below, and in some places contains abundant 
fossils. An examination of the latter shows that these 
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patches an* y<>un,c;cr tliaii tli(‘ unclerlving ma5sive lime- 
''tone. and correspond to thr middle and upper Permo- 
Carboniferous ot tlie Salt Range in th<* I^unjab and of the 
I ral Mountains. Tin'nu)^t significant points arc tin* idenlitN' 
of many of the species witl) cc*ntral Himala\*an fos>ils, and 
cd a fc‘\v witli Malayan hains^ and a cIosit resemblance of 
tin* fauna to that of America. Ilu’ Permo-t'arbonifiTous 
oc'c'an of the Shan States seems to have' bc'en coniu*cte'd 
in one direction witli that of Malavsia. and in another 
(liri*cti(in witli that of the* ci-ntral Himalaya and Aim-rica. 

Diirini' tiu- m xt pliasr tin* coral m-fs of tlic Di\-onian 
and Permu-Carboniferous. at least in tin* Slum States, wore 
raised by a f^cntlc < arth-movcmint, which caused the sea 
to retreat having a land surface subject to the demidinK 
agi'iicies of the at mosplu-re. Tins land ph:usc in the Shan 
States lasted throughout all but the lower part of the 
Permian anti all but the tipperintist part of the Triassic 
perlutls. Towards the end t)f this phase we (ind evidence of 
sea aloiiK tlic "'est td liunna, ocenpying what are now the 
Arakan Yoma and the Naga Hills, and to the north in 
^ iinnan where the presence of beds of salt and coal points 
to shallow water ctinditions. After the coral-reef land of 
the Shan States had been worn by rain, rivers and other 
natural agencies into ridges and hollows, a getitle de- 
prosion of the wluile caused an in\asion of the sea. which 
filletl np the hollows with line sediments. Some of these 
hollows maintained a connection with the open sea while 
others seem to have been more or less completely cut ofT 
as salt lakes. The aim-nities of aquatic life, therefore, 
varied considerably, and wo find in some localities badly 
developed, stunted forms typical of restricted conditions, 
and in more salubrious spots well-favoured massive forms. 
These fossils have be«. n identified as belonging to the upper¬ 
most Trias (Rhaetic stage), and a similar fauna has been 
found to the north in Yiinnan and to the south in the Malay 
States and Sumatra. 
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The Shan States remained part of a shallow sea ex¬ 
tending into China throughont tlic next period, tlie 
Jurassic, but was raised to dry land for the last time at 
its close. The Jurassic sea probably extended westward, 
covering the area now occupied by the Arakan Yoma and 
Naga Hills, but seems to liave had no connection with a 
contemporaneous sea spreading at that time ow-r the 
central Himalaya and Cutch. 

The period wliicii follows the Jurassic is known as the 
Cretaceous and precedes the Tertiary. During the Cre¬ 
taceous period a widespread system of earth-movements 
was initiated which lasted throughout the Tertiar}- and 
does not a}>pear to have quite c<‘as<‘d at the present day. 
The conliguration of Asia was greatly affectt‘d thereby and 
the present system of mountains and valleys in B\irma is 
entirely due to one of these corrugating movements, India, 
before tlu'se m<jvements took j>lace. formed part of a vast 
continent known as Gondwanaland wliich included a large 
part of Africa. One portion of the coast-line of this con¬ 
tinent coincided approximately with the jjresent east coast 
of India, but extended north-eastwards along the southern 
margin of the Shillong plateau and Mikir Hills up to the 
north-east corner of Assam, where it probably curved round 
and joined the western margin of the Shan plateau, passing 
southwards in a sigmoidal curve close to Moulmein and 
the present coast of Tenasserim and Malaysia. The sea 
bordering this coast was in fact an enlarged precursor of 
the present Bay of Bengal. At the same time another sea 
covered Tibet and stretched as far eastwards as Sikkim. 
Whether these two seas were ever connected is doubtful. 
The only part of Burma which formed dry land at this time, 
therefore, comprised Tenasserim, Karenni, the southern 
and northern Shan States, and the Kachin country, con¬ 
nected through Viinnan wth the Gondwana continent of 
India and Africa. The Chindwin valley, tlic whole of the 
Irrawaddy valley excepting the uppermost portion, and 
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probably tin- wlioK* of the Xapa Hills and Arakan Voma, 
as well as the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, wore covered 
by the '-l a which formc'd the ancient Bay of Bengal. 

Two of the earth-inoveineats mentioned above have now 
to be considered, one from the north and one from the cast, 
both advancing towards the centre of the Indian peninsula. 
By the movement from the north the northern margin 
of the Gondwana continent was folded again and again into 
the mighty mass of the Himalaya, the Tibetan sea re- 
tr<‘ating westwards until central Asia became dry land. 
In front and along the foot of this mountain mass was a 
deep trough, which at first formed a long gulf, but which 
subse<ju(“ntly became filled up nith river sediments, and 
now coincides with tlu- Ganges \’alli‘y and portions of the 
valleys of the Indus tributaries. There is some evidence to 
show that behind the mountain mass was another less 
pronounced trough separating the mountain range from 
the Tibetan table-land, and that this was also occupied 
successiv(“ly by a gulf and a river. The movement from 
the east produced an almost exactly similar effect upon 
Burma. The Shan plateau may be looked upon as corre¬ 
sponding to the lofty Tibetan table-land, the Arakan Yoma 
and Naga Hills take the place of the Himalaya, the Chind- 
win-Iirawaddy valley is the smaller trough behind the 
mountain mass, and the Arakan coast and the valley of 
the Meghna ri\-er which originally stretched into Upper 
Assam represent the large trough in front. Each of the 
two troughs, as in the case of the Himalayan troughs, was 
occupied successively by a gulf and a river, the rivers being 
the Chindwin-Irrawaddy (for the Chindnin was originally 
the head-waters of the main river) and the old Meghna. 
The point of interference between the two great move¬ 
ments just described was the north-eastern comer of Assam; 
here the mountain ranges of the two systems veer round 
till they confront one another in more or less parallel lines. 
One small difference between the two areas is that, whereas 




Fig. 27. The Chindwin River. 
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the Himalaya is a ^iIT^ple cur\c cimvex towards the 
direction of the coinprcssional force, the Xaga Hills and 
Arakan Yoina with the Andamans and Xicobars form a 
well-marked double S-shaped ciir\'c. 

It is ditficult to say precisely wheti the* Xaga Hills and 
Arakati ^'oma first be^jan to appear from beneath the waters 
of the old liay of I^en^al, but the- .Mef>hna and Chindwin- 
Irrawaddy }'ulfs seem to have bc c-n sc'paratc-d off from each 
otlier early in the Tertiar>- period; in these two gulfs were 
deposited the* oil-bearing sediments which to-day are being 
tapped at various spots a1<»ng the Arakan coast and at 
different localities in the Irrawaddy and Chindwin valleys, 
riie moveme nt frc»m the c ast corrugatc'd the floors of the 
gulfs and caused their silting uji. A ri\er in each case 
succeeded the in and its sediments also were folded by the 
confimu'd mo\« nient. This east-to-west movement is the* 
key to all the jiresent topography of Hurina, and is the 
reason for the north-to-south sigmoidal direction of its 
mountain ranges and \allcys. The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands are an extension of the Arakan Yoma and are 
connectc'd with it by a submarine shelf or ridge. The 
t hindwin river is thought to have bc*en continuous at the 
end of the* Tertiary period with the Tsanpo or Ui>per 
Hrahmajmtra, which was subsequently cajiturcd by the 
Assam l^rahmaputra. 

At the close of the “gulfs” pi'riod several volcanoes 
made their appearance, chief among which tvas the 
mysterious and legend-haunted hill of Mt Popa, which 
rises in lofty solitude from the* plains of Myingyan. Its 
earliest lava flows were coverc*d by river sediments, but 
subsecpient ejections of laviis and ashes have jiiled a cone 
nearly 5000 feet above sea-levcd. Flows of a different type 
occurred from other vents in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and several craters, thought to have been produced by 
gigantic explosions, are to be seen along the banks of the 
Lower Chindwin. 




Minbu 
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The so-called "mud N’olcanoi-s” of Chcduba Island, Minbu 
and other places are of a totally difh-rcnt category and 
origin. Tliey are not volcanoes in the correct sense of the 
term, but more ejections t)f salt mud throw-n out by the 
force of liydrocarbon gases and frequently accompanied 
by petroleum. They are, in fact, nothing more than the 
accompaniments of gas seepages, and arc intimately as¬ 
sociated with occurrences of oil. Through the stopping up 
of the vents, these mud eruptions arc sometimes of cxjjlosive 
violence, and the friction of colliding stones with one 
another may set fire to the inflammable gas, producing a 
ros\dt still more closely resembling the fiery eruption of a 
true volcano. This has happened more than once in the 
case of the large “mud volcano" in the island of Chcduba 
off tlu! Arakan coast. 

Tho Tertiary plateau, as well as the higher-lying Shan 
plateaij, is covered with a mantle of red clayey silt which 
passes here and there into a deposit of gravel. The still 
more r<'cent clays and sands, which have produced and 
are still producing tin- deltas of the Irrawaddy and Sittang, 
constitute part of the last-written and still incomplete 
chapter in the histiiiy of Hurma. What the end of this 
chapter will be and what other chapters w’ill follow, who 
would dare to say? 
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The very name of Bunna is associated in our minds with 
rubies and other precious stones, and yet tlie combined 
value of the rubies, sapphires and spinels extracted from 
the mines in 1919 was not half that of the tin, not a quarter 
that of the tungsten or of the silver, less than a sixth of 
the value of the lead output, and less than one-sixteenth 
that of petroleum. Burma, although not a store-house to 
the fabulous extent ordinarily believed of precious stones, 
is undoubtedly the richest province in minerals of the 
Indian empire. It is now proposed to give an account of 
these minerals seriatim. 

Burmese Amber varies in colour from a pale yellow to 
a dull brown, and resembles a variety found in Sicily in 
the possession of a peculiar fluorescence. It is heavier, 
harder and tougher than that obtained on the Baltic coast. 
It is conjectured that the resin from which it was formed 
exuded from trees which flourished during the ‘‘gulfs” 
period described in the preceding chapter (Miocene). It is 
found in the Hukong valley in the extreme north of Burma, 
where it is dug out of a blue clay at depths of from 20 to 
40 feet below the surface. Mandalay absorbs most of the 
material, which is sold in the form of rosaries, ear-cylinders 
and other ornaments. When rubbed witli a non-conducting 
cloth amber acquires a charge of electricity, our word for 
the latter being derived from cleklron, the Greek word for 
amber. Its use for pipe, cigar and cigarette mouthpieces 
is due to a belief of the Turks, whose custom it is to pass 
the pipe from one to another, that no infection can be 
transmitted. 

Antimony in the form of the sulphide, stibnite, is known 
in the hills behind Moulmcin, and also in the Southern Shan 
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States, hut none of tljeso dopi>sits is rich. Stil>riite is 
used l)y oriental beauties for blackening the e\’e-bro\vs. 

Barytes, Heavy-spar or Sulphate of Barium, as it 
is \‘anou^ly called, lias been discowred in considerable 
<juantity at Bawdwin in the Nortlu'rn Shan Stati-s, and 
is used as a tlu.x in the smelting of the silver-lead ores. 
Bar\'tes can also be used as a white pigini’iU and as a body 
for certain kinds of paper and cloth. 

Bismuth in small quantities is associati-d with the 
antimony tound in tlie hills opposite Moiilmein, and occurs 
in considerable amount at one spot in the mines of Bawd win. 
( ornpounds t)f the- metal are empUiyed for medicinal pur- 
pose^, and the metal itself is a constituent of certain alloys 
with an unusuallv low fusibility. 

Burma is well off in Building stones. Limestone in 
almost unliinitetl (juantity but of a somewhat brittle ten¬ 
dency occurs in the \’icinity of Moulmein; another band <if 
good (juality is known in the Bassein district. A chocolate- 
coloured linn-stoiu- has been <]uarried near Zibingyi between 
Mandalay and Maymyo. A beautiful white marble contes 
from the Sagyiii Hills north of Mandalay, and is much used 
in the manufacture of carved images of Buddha and for 
ornamintal purposes by the Burmans; a similar marble 
occurs in large quantities at KyanksO, south of Mandalay, 
and in the Ruby Mines sub-division. The " Plateau " lime¬ 
stone of the Shan plateau is, most of it, only tit for road- 
metal. Laterito is a rusty-red rock and derives its name 
from its tpiality of being easily cut up into rectangvilar 
blocks (Latin, later, "a brick"); the great bulk of the 
Burma sxipply comes from the Irrawaddy valley. Yellow, 
purple and pink sandstones are quarried near Toungoo. 
The granitoid gneiss from the Thaton quarries has been 
largely used on the Burma railways and for land reclama¬ 
tion in Rangoon. Lime is manufactured from limestone 
at Tonbo. not far from Mandalay, at Zibingyi and at 
Thayetmyo. 
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One mineral of which Burma lja> felt th<' lack 
acutely is good Coal. CoiU of a kind is plentiful and 
ubiquitous enough, but it is always a Tertiary lignite, with 
low fi.xed carbon and high ash and water percentage^. I'he 
best kno\ni seams occur in the Xorthern Shan States, in 



Fig. 30. Gold washing in the Chindwin River. 


the foothills of the Arakan Yoma in the Miiibu and Hon- 
zada districts, and on the Kale river in the lIpperChindwin 
district. In the Shan States the Lashio and Namina fields 
are the most important, the latter possessing very large 
reserves of a lignite of less inferior quality. 

Rich Copper ore has been discovered in the silver-lead 
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mints at Bawclwin. Little is kno\\Ti as to the qviantity 
available but this is prf>bably larse. 

Gold is found in a larjjc number of the Burma rivers 
and streams, but its extraction has not proved a lucrative 
industry owing to lack of concentration. At the beginning 
of the present century dredging ojierations were com¬ 
menced in the Irrawaddy and two of its branches in the 
Myitkyina district, but although the total output reached 
9041 ounces in 1909. the venture was recently abandoned. 
A mine which promised good results was W()rked for some 
time at Kyaukpazat in Katha, but in the end failed to prove 
remunerative. 

Gypsum is a soft, white or transparent mineral from 
which phister of Paris is made. In the form of scattered 
transparent flakes it is widely disseminated in the lower 
'I'ertiary rocks of the Irrawaddy basin, but is not made use 
of to any extent. Mixed with cement g^'psum confers the 
proi>crty of slow setting. 

Iron ores, mostly of lateritic origin, arc found and 
worked on a small scale in many parts of the Province. At 
Wet win, near Maymyo, the deposits are comparatively 
c.xtcnsive and are being exploited and used for fluxing 
purposes in the smelting of the Bawdwin silver-lead mines. 
Similar deposits exist at T\Wn-ngd. 

A mineral very clo.sely resembling jade and kno\\Ti as 
Jadeite lias, for a very long time, been extracted in the 
form of rounded boulders from a yellow or orange clay at 
Tawmaw and Hweka, and from river mines at Mamon on 
the Uyu, all in the Myitkyina district. It is derived from 
dykes in serpentine which have been intruded therein 
under great pressure. The working is still by primitive 
native methods. The stone is exported in large blocks by 
way of Mogaung and Kindat where an ad valorem duty is 
levied, the right of levying being farmed out by Govern¬ 
ment. The farmer assesses the value of the stone; the o^vner 
may cither pay duty on the assessment or require the 
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fanmr t<> buy tlic >t<>iu at lii> <avii \al'i.iti->n. In luJi, 
3S15 cwts. of jacli it<' wi-rc «-\tra(ti d \\liit<'. ym n and 
blood-rc-d vaii' ti* > aia- obtaim-d, aiul nin-t <>i tin- (lutpnt 
i;i iiold to 1. hinr't who attai h niaL;i> pi c.jx-i tu > lo tlu- -■toiu-. 
The ttrct-n \arirt\’ i-* tlu- be>t known*. 

I'lu- Lead-silver tniin- of Bawdwin in ihi- Noitlurn 
Shan Stati-» on.- ot tin- riilir-t of it- kind in th-- world 
Nuini.'iou> old ('hin<-'-<' workinv- ar« to lx- --i rii •'<atlou-d 


Fig. 31. Chinese furnaces for the smelting of silver and lead 

at Bawdwin. 


r<»nn(l tin- nc-if^hlionrliood, and, according to an oI»l in- 
SI ription, wm- b<-ing operated un lon^' ajii) as 1412 a.d., 
during,' tin- Minj- dynasty. The extensive lines of c-ntn-neh- 
ments still to be si-i-n on the h<i;jhts of the surroundinj' 
hills, testify to tlie tenat ity with which thesi- old mines 
were held against insading Kachins from the north. The 
• ore for the- most part consists of a silver-bearing sulphide 

* "Grccii as the most transhic^-nt ja<lc fwtuch lias a hut» incomparably 
fairer an<l sweeter than an emerald cun show).*' I*. Oi. Sfinicrville and 
Martin Kosh. 
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of lca<I or galena, containing also a considerable proportion 
of zinc. The objecti\ e of the ( hinese smelters seems to have 
hei n tile siKer. for the lead slag was left in hea|>s to be 
utilized ultimately by the Companv at present working the 
mine. Between and 34 ounces of silver to the ton are 
obtainable from the ore. I he ores <iwe their present home 
to the compressional moveiiu nt mentioned in tlu- jirevions 
chapter. This movement luis produced a zom- of fracture. 
<lisplacement and general disturbance along a north-to- 
south line passing through Hawdwin. Into this zone of 
broken rock mineral-bearing solutions have percolated and 
left their \aluable deposits, especially within some <le- 
compost-d and \ ery am ient \-ol< anic ash beds. The output 
of relined lead from th«-se mines in 1921 was 33,717 tons, 
of fine silver 3.555.021 ounces. 

Similar old silwr-lead miiU'S wtirked by the Chinese are 
describeil as occurring at Bhamo. Ore of this nature is 
knon-n in the .Amherst and Mergui districts, in the Southern 
Shan States, at Mt Pima in the Vamethin district, and in 
the Yonzalin Nalley near the Salween. 

The most valuable mineral Burma possesses is Petro¬ 
leum. which is found in the Lower Tertiary beds of the 
Irrawaddy basin on the one side and of the Arakan coast 
on the other. These" beds are. in fact, the "gulf” <le|X)sits 
mentioned in the chapter em Geology, and tlie forinatiem 
of jx-treile-um within them, jx-rhaps fre)in some fonn of 
ve*ge-tation, se'e-ms te) be connectexl with the conditie)ns 
produced by the- silting tip of the gtilf. The desiccatie)n 
caused the precipitation of gyi>svim and other sea-water 
salts, and the saline conditions established are thought by 
se)me to have directed the changes taking place in the de¬ 
composing vegetation of that period, and to have induced 
the formation of petroleum instead of lignite or coal. 
Whatever the original material was, petroleum accumu¬ 
lated in the porous sands of the Miocene period, and was 
prevented from escaping at the surface by thick caps of 
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impt-rvioiis claw Aiu‘ part <>l tli< poi'Mi'. 'and- n>'i lill. «l 
witli p<-trnli uin or with tli<- ^a-' ari-itiL; tli. !< liuin, wa^ hi!' <1 
with water. m<)>t of wliu li coiitaui«al 'ult- -n' ti .i- -"(iniin 
sulphate, '^o^luu^ chloride, inaf.jiie-iuin --ulpliat' , ' t' : tlu 
fill beiiij; r tluih water woulil teiul to tloat oi\ tlu- 

surface of the latter witliin the '«aud''. aiul would alwa\'< 
take up a lusher pi»>itiou than the water uiile'.- pr' \< nti d. 

As tile foldin'^ moNeinellt proCieihd, thex porou- heil- 



Fig. 32. The Yenangyat Anticline, showing the arch. 

with their protecting caps of cla^• became warped and 
foldc'd into arches and trotighs. the oil finding its way into 
the crests of the archt*s and the wat<Toccup\’i!ig tlu- troughs. 
In sonic cases the arches were folded so Si-\i rel\' as to be 
fractured, most of the imprisoned oil tlu-ri-by escaping. Iti 
places like Yenangyaung in tlic Magwe district, on the 
other hand, the arch is a gentle and nndistnrbed one. and 
vast quantities of petroleum have collected in the many 
porous sandstones b<-neath it. On this oil is exerti-d hydro- 
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static i)rt.'ssiirt- by the water in the adjacent trouj^hs, so 
tliat wlii n tlif ovi-rlying clav-caps are pierced by the drill, 
tlie t>il is forced up to tlie surface and frequently too or 
150 fe.'t into the air. At Singn and Yenangyat, on the 
Irrawatldy, >oine di-'tanee abo\ e Venangyaung, tlie arch 
not symmetrical as it is in the latter locality, but is much 
steeper on the eiistein side than it is on the western. Two 
small lields, tuK- in the UppiT t'hindwin and atu)ther at 


Pig- 33 - Native Oil Well in process of construction. 


Minbn on the Irrawaddy, are yielding t)il in small quan¬ 
tities. On the Arakan coast the production is more or less 
negligible. From Burmt'se crude oil we get ]>etrol, illumi¬ 
nating oil. lubricating oil and wax for candles. 

The most famous t)il wells arc at Ycnangyaung, in ^Iag^ve. 
They have attracted the notice of all travellers who passed 
that way. Symes, who saw them in 1795. \\Tites: “The 
celebrated wells of petroleum which supply tlie whole 
(Burmese) Empire and many parts of India....The mouth 
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of tlu' tri'<-k was co\tr»(i \\ith lar^ic l)i)ats. wailing to 
rc'n ivr a lading of oil, ' Long before that date, oil winning 
was a flourishing industry. In Burmese times, the wells 
Were workicl by trude na(i\i- methods. They wire ouiied 
by the Workers known as /a jhs</s‘. who were bound to sell 
the product at a stated price to the kings agent. In the 
year iSS.S. scimtilic methods were introduced by a Com- 
pany which acijuired wells by purclKise. obtained con¬ 
cessions from (loveuiment. and sank many wells of their 
own. Since then the industry has very largely developed. 
L-xtraction is strictly controlled by Government, and 
elaborate regulations to ensure safety are enforced. A pipe 
hue conveys the crude oil to Syriam. below Rangoon. In 
IC>2I. the output of petroleum from the whole province, 
principally from \ enangyaung. was 296-09 million gallons.’ 

Gems. I he greater part of the world’s supply of Rubies 
comes from the Mogok mines in I’pper Burma. A few 
rubies, sapphires and spinels ha\e been found at Sagj'in 
near Mandalay, and at Xanyazeik in the Myitkyina district. 
At Mogok rubies, many of the coveted pigeon-blood colour, 
accompanied by large quantities of bright red spinel, a 
few sapphires and occasionally- beautiful blue crystals of 
apatite, are ijuarried from a gem-bi-aring gravel occurring 
at some dejjth below the alluvial valley floor. The gems 
are deri\ed from lenticels of crystalline limestone closely 
associated \\ith basic igneous rocks bands of which arc 
folded up with the ordinary gneiss. Some think the lime¬ 
stone was derived from certain ingredients of the gneiss 
atul was deposited from percolating solutions some time 
after the deposition or solidification of the gneisses. Others 
think that they were ordinary sedimentary limestones laid 
tiown upon and sul>sequently folded up \\-ith the gneiss. A 
few gems have been obtaimxj from the limestone itself by 
dri\ ing cuttings into the hill sides or by excavations in 
lissures or hollows. 

The ruby mines at and near Mogok, some sixty miles 

' Literally, cater (i.*-, possessor) of n well. 
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north of ^^andala\•, lia\o hit ii \v<.rk« (l l>\ ii.itnc in> tlimU 
from lime immemorial. (.ie>ar I'nd< ri>k [IsIxja p ) 
that the- kin.ii " aUo i'. Li)r<l ot t h<- .Mmi> ot ]\ul)i<"- -aj'phm •• 
and >|)iiK'U’.'’ Tlu- riiilit- of nati\« miiu r- ha\ i’ hn n j'O - 
sir\'i-d. But '•inc<- ianJ). tlu- main work o| ..\tiaition ha■^ 
bi-rn done l)\' a C ompanv with .ill tlu- auB «it -.i ii n< < I lu- 
])rt-s>cnt plan i>. to wash and -ifi ruin' raith Wnt'U) till all 



Fig. 35. Burmese washing for rubies. 


foreign matter is eliminati-d and only rubies ami spinels 
remain. 

Salt is manufactun-d from sea-water and also from the 
numerous salt sj)rings found in main- parts of the country 
especially in lower Tertiary beds. 'I lu- (ireat W ar ga\ o an 
impetus to salt extraction, an industry which was dis¬ 
couraged till recently. In 1919, about 70,000 tons were 
extracted, but in 1921 the- output had falh-n to ^3,000 
tons. It is doubtful whether, in normal times, the local 
j^roduce can compete with foreign salt. 


' Hakluyt. II 3O5 
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The cnioresceiu-o known in India as “reh,” which fre¬ 
quently coN'ers the exposed surface of the Tertiary beds, 
isofteit found to contain a certain proj)ortion of Carbonate 
of soda. This impure carbonate, contaminated with sand 
and inml, is known as “ S4)ap->and ” and is jised for washing 
purpose's by the Burmans. 

Steatite or Soapstone is found in so\‘eral places in the 
Arakan ^ oma iissociati'd \\ ith serjientine; the best known 
mini's are in the Minbu district. 

I he Burma Tin belt of Tenasserim and that of tlie 
Fedi'iated Malay States are continuous, and together con¬ 
stitute one of tiu* World's greatest tin resources. The ore 
is tlie oxide, cassiteritc, and is found in the neighbourhood 
of masses of intrusive granite. Tlie greater jiart of the ore 
Won comes from alluvial di'posits of gravelly clay derived 
chiefly from the decompositiiui of the granite. 

A line dark emi rald-green Tourmaline is mined to a 
small e.xti'ut at Nanion in Karenni, and pink, brown or 
black types are obtained at Maingnin in Mongmit. The 
pink \'ariety known as Rubellite is also obtained from 
the ruby mines. 


Tungsten in the form of the oxide. Wolfram, has been 
mined in both lavoy and Mergui during the past ten years 
or so, and is found also in Southern Shan States, Karenni, 
ami I baton. Like tin it is closely connected with granite 
and is found in the manj' quartz veins which traverse this 
granite and the ancient sediments into which the latter has 
been intruded. I he chief use to which tungsten is put is 
that of hardening steel. It differs from other hardening 
agents such as chromium, vanadium, etc., in that scarcely 
any diminution of hardness results from a rise in tempera¬ 
ture. For this reason it is an invaluable constituent of the 
steel required for high-speed tools, which preserve their 
cutting capacity in spite of the high temperature caused 
by friction. The demand occasioned by the war greatly 
stimulated wolfram mining. In 1918-19, the out-turn 
amounted to 4443 tons. 



CHAPTER IX 
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The fori'Sts of Burma luay be con\-eiucntly rlas-^iiied as 

(1) Evergreen, comprising (i) littoral, (2) swamp, (3) tropical, 
(4) hill or temperate; and (ii) l)»-ciduous, comprising (1) open. 

(2) mixed. (3) dry. The littoral f<»rests are confined tt) Lower 
Bunna. iLS also are, practically, the true swamp forests, while 
the dry deciduous forests mostly occur in the L. pper province. 
The other classes are common to thewholeof Bunna. Ihemixed 
deciduous forests yield most of the out-turn of teak. Large 
areas covered entirely by teak are however not known and it 
is rare even to find forests when- teak is numerically the chief 
species. As a rule it is scattered through forests composed of 
the trees common to the locality. The i« forests, so well known 
on laterite formation, belong to the open deciduous sub-class, 
while evergreen hill or temperate forests clothe a large pro¬ 
portion of the uplands of the Shan States. .A considerable forest 
area in Burma is covered with a luxuriant growth of bambooL 

The forests are among the most valuable sources of the 
wealth of the Province. They are administered by Govern¬ 
ment through the agency of a skilled and highly trained 
staff of Forest officers. The object of the administration is 
the preservation of valuable trees, extraction on scientific 
lines with due provision for reproduction so that the supply 
of useful timber may not be exhausted, and the realization 
of State dues. An elaborate Act and still more complex 
Rules embody the principles of forest administration and 
prescribe its methods. 

Briefly, the tlieory Is that all forest land and forest 
produce belong to the State. But it is only over certain 
land and in the case of certain produce that State rights 
are fully enforced. There arc two distinctions which must 
be understood in order that the situation in respect of 
‘ Imperial GaietUer of India — Bunna. i 70. 
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fon'sts ni;i\- hr nali/cd. Tlio first dislinctii)n is between 
()idinar>- [)iiblic forest land and reserved forests. The 
sen)nd is between reserved and nnreservetl trees. It will 
l)e convenie nt brietly to deal first with (he latter distinction. 
Ceitain tree> of species wliich liave an economic \aliie are 
classed as rese rved. These may nett be cut on public forest 
laiul <-xcept nnder licini'-e-. Teak, most valuable of all trees, 
i'- [tiaceel etn a lonely eminence, its e.\traction being safe- 
gnareled by stringent rules. Wherever it is found, growing 
teak is tlie property of the State, and may not be cut down 
witheiut permission. But. e.xcept in the case of teak and 
of trees in reserved forests, much liberty is allowed to the 
people- to use fetrest produce-, e\-en of reserNed kinds, for 
domestic purposes, l-'or trade, reserved trees ciui be 
utilized only unde r jicrmit and on payment of forest dues. 

Fublic fewe-st land, which is estimatc'd to cover 146,165 
sejuare mile-s, include-<l at the- e-nd of 1019 -JO, ?o,ooo sejuare 
miles of rese-r\‘ed feirests. Tlu-se reserved forests are tracts 
se t aside- normally for the productiem of limber or fiu-l, or 
in exce-ptional cases for pre»te-ctive reasons such as the 
maintenance of the water-supply. The settle-ment of a 
re-served feirest is elTecte-d with extreme care. The intention 
te) constitute a reserve is publicly notified. In due course, 
a ci\ il ofticer. called the Forest Settlement officer, specially 
aiipointe-d for the purpose-, aided by a Forest eiflicer as 
ad\ ise-r, make-s a local inve-stigation; hearing and adjudi¬ 
cating on all objectieins and claims to rights and privileges 
pre-ferre-d by people Ii\ ing in or near the proposed rcser\-e. 
His orders are subject to appeal to a higher civil officer. 
On the Forest Settlement officer’s report. Government 
finally de-te-nnines whether or not the proposed reserve is 
to be constituted. If the decision is in the affirmative, a 
final notification is issued, declaring the reserve constituted, 
defining its boundaries, and specifying any rights and 
pri\'ilegos assigned to the neighbouring villagers. Tlu-se 
rights and i)ri\ ileges consist for the most part of rights of 
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way. rights to extract definite quantities of fore*st produce, 
rights of grazing fixed numbers of cattle. Subjc'ct to the 
rights and privileges specified in the notification, a reserv ed 
forest is the exclusive property of the State and is strictly 
protected from injury and trespass. The (“Xtraction of 
timber, principally teak, from reserves is regulatid by 
elaborate working plans which jirovide for the exploitation 
of the forests by compartments and for due reproduction, 
so as to ensure a permanent suppl>’. The extraction of 
timber is effected partly by ccmtractors working directly 
under Forest officers, partly by large firms who hold K ases 
of forests and pay royalty on the timber brought out. 
Among the most important and valuable teak forests are 
those on the slopes of the Davvnia Hills and in theThaungyin 
valley in Tenasseriin; on the sides of tlu' Pegu Voina; on 
the hills cast of the Sittang river; in Upper Chindwin, 
where thirty-three separate forests are recogniz<-d; in the 
Yaw drainage; in Bhamo, Katha, and Mandalay; in the 
Shan States and Karenni. The northern limit of teak is 
about 24® jo' N. lat.; the southern limit between 15' and 
16® N. 


Teak is so intimately associated with Burma and so 
valuable a product that some space may be devoted to a 
description of the method of its extraction. Before teak 
can be extracted, the tree must be quite dead and dry- 
Almost always it has to be fl<iated down streams; and 
green teak does not float. Therefore, tw<j or three years 
before a forest is to be worked, a Forest officer goes through 
it, accompanied by a gang of coolies, and selects the trees 
which he considers fit for felling, taking care to leave a fair 
proportion of good seed-bearing trees for the purpose of 
regeneration. Each tree selected is ringed or, as it is 
technically called, girdled. The bark of the tree and the 
saj>wood arc cut out in a circle so as to expose the heart- 
wood all round, the flow of sap being thus prevented. The 
trees are then left usually for three years till dry. Each of 
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these trees is carefully marked with a hammer. sho\\ing the 
date of girdling, and a strict record of them is kept by the 
Forest officer. Tlic actual extractitm is closely supervised 
1 )> that oflicer to whom accounts of extraction have to be 
r<Tulered. He also insjiects from time to time and par¬ 
ticularly, in tlu- case of a leased forest, when the lessee 
notifies that extraction is finished. It is part of his duty 



Fig. 36. Forest-working elephants. 


to satisfy himself that all girdled trees, if marketable, have 
been extracted and that wjiste has not been committed in 
logging them. It might seem to be quite easy to cut up a 
tree into logs so as to ensure the greatest profit and the 
least waste. But, as a matter of fact, logging is a difficult 
operation and demands constant supervision by the Euro¬ 
pean staff. 

A forest is marked out into compartments. Wlicn work 
is started one or two elephant camps are established in 
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eacli compartmc-nt. Each camp lias an a\’erage of eiglit 
elephants, with a headman in charge. After being felled, 
the trees are cut into logs on the spot, a whole tree being 
too heavy for dragging. The logs are dra\m by elephants 
to the nearest creek along rough roads generally made by 
elephants dragging the first logs. On arrival at the bank 
of the creek, the logs are measured and classified by the 
European staff and the result is reported to the lessee. The 
creeks which intersect the forest arc very low in the cold 
and hot weather but are filled in the rains by big rises. 
After being measured and classified, the logs are launched 
as soon as possible so as to be ready for tlie ne.xt rise. 
Care must be taken not to crowd the logs, or tlu-y will jam 
at once, especially when, as is generally the case, the creek 
is narrow and tortuous. Always after a rise, two or three 
elephants are sent down the creek to put straight the logs 
and break up any jams. Unless the creek is exceptionally 
big, it takes a good many rises to float the logs into the 
main stream*. Later on, when they have reached the great 
river, the Irrawaddy, Salween, Chindwin, or Sittang, the 
logs are formed into rafts and floated down to Rangoon or 
Moulmein. 

The Forest Department is administered on cpiasi-coin- 
mercial lines and yields a substantial siiqilus. In the financial 
year 1920-21, the receipts were approximately ;^2,2oo,ooo, 
the expenditure £890,000, leaving a profit of £1,310,000. 

Besides teak, many other trees of various economic im¬ 
portance abound. Pyingado {Xylia dolabrifvrmis), harder 
than and nearly as durable as teak and, on account of its 
specific gravity, more difficult to extract, is used for railway 
sleepers and house-building. Other house-building woods 
ATepyinma [Lagersirocmia Flos Rcginac)\ kanyiu-byu {Dip- 
terocarpus alalus ); Oiitya [Shorea obtusa ); in (Dipterocarpns 
tuberculalus) \ ingyin {Penlacmc suavis) \ lauk-kyau {Tcrmi- 
nalia tomeutosa) ', and hnaw {Adina cordifolia). In also 

^ Contributed by a worker in the forests. 
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vi< Ids r. sin, Anothir use of f>yiuma and kanyin-bvu is fctr 
boat-building, for which kOk'ku {Albizia Icbbcck), thiugan 
[Uof>c{t (uiorald), and {Gmclitia nrborca) are also in 

re(|iicst- Piii/auk (P/croiar/)iis wacrocarpus) is widely dis¬ 
tributed. Feonoinically its principal use is for the making 
of t ai t-wherls; it is also much prized for gun-carriages and 
for ordnance work gem-ralU-. The roadside padauk {Piero- 
corpus hidiciis) is an introduced Malayan species not found 
wild in the forests, a lovely tree, whose blossoms, when it 
flowers three limes just before the rains, fall in cataracts 
of gold. ( ntch or s/ui {Acacia Calcckii) is comtnon through¬ 
out (lie dry and comparatively dry districts and supports 
a tliriving industry. The wood is cut into chips, boiled, and 
produces vahialde tanning material, '/'han {I'crmiualia 
Ohven) and dahat {Tccloua Ilanii/toniaiia) are burnt for 
charcoal. I'-xtraet of Ikon has been used illegitimately for 
adulteration of cutch. I’ines {Piiius Khasya). best of resin- 
producing trees, abound in tlu' higher hills, notably in tlie 
t hill country, the Shan States, the Kuby Mines, and 
Salween ; Pinas Mcrkiisii is also found, mainly in the Shan 
States and Salween. I.ac. the excretion of the lac insect, 
and Chinese varnish are produci-d in the Shan States. Oil 
for torches is extracted from Kanyiu {Piplcrocarpus alatas 
and 1 ). foevis). black varnish from fhitsi {Mc/anorrhoca 
usi/ala). Of Ihitkado {( edrela Toona) are fashioned sheaths 
of native swords and daggers. 

.\l Uie head waters of the Ngawchang, a tributary of tlu* 
Nmaikha. is found a stately juniper from which the 
( hinese make planks for coffins. It is described as a 
magnificent tree, growing upwards of 150 feet in height 
and o\-er 20 feet in girth at the base*. The wood is white, 
very fragrant, and smooth-grained^. The scat of the coffin 
plank industry is at Kangpawng in Putao®. 


t 

9 


!» Parlhfsl Durmo. Capt.Un KinRtlon Ward. 113. 
Haudhnnk of Forest produce of liurma. A Htxltrcr 
W, A. llortT;. C.S.I. 
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A very beautiful tree is tlu- Arnlu r-vtia. tliU'. pictured at 
the time of its discover\-. “The only plant...which struck 
us as remarkable was. a tree twenty-four feet hif^h, abound¬ 
ing in long and pendulous pannic!i > of ri< h geranium- 
coloured blossoms., and long elegant lance-shapi d l< a\es; 
it is of the clas.s and <jrder DiadclpUia Dccauihia and too 
beautiful an object to l)e passed unobserved'.' Declared 



Fig. 37. Palms and Plantains. 


to be a new genus, it was named " Amherslia nobilis, in 
complimcrnt to the Countess of Amherst*.” 

Palms of all kinds flourish in luxuriant abundance and 
are characteristic features of the scenery everywhere in 
the plain country. Of thc*se may be mentioned dani (Nipa 
frulicans) and danon (Calarmts arhorescens), whose broad 
leaves are used for thatching; lari or ptdmyra {Borassus 


* Crawfurd. 362. 
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Jlohcllifcr), fnnn tlir fruit of whicli is extracted a liqvior, 
])lra-<ant and rrfre-hiiif; when newly drawn, Inghly in¬ 
toxicant wluii fermented; coco-nut; and the small thin- 

f>ii/ii(ios(i) tised for htuise-building. Bamboos 
for whiih the Borman has a thoiisand vjses. abound in 
e\ery tlistrict. tile ino'-t notable spi-cies being myitm-a 
{l)c>u{n>cohnnu!i Striclus), lluiikii-n {liambusa Tuhia), Kya- 
/haling {litinihiisii po/yniorpho), (iiiit’U {CcphtilosInchviDii 
^cy^racHc). Among innumerable varieties of grasses, canes, 
and reeds may be nu ntioned the fine thin reed {Phryuium 
dicholomum) of which are woven the beautiful mats of 
Danubyu; and thctkc grass {Imf>crata aruiuiinacca), com¬ 
monly used for thatching. N'aluable fibre is yielded by 
Shaw (Shycn/iu spp.). 

‘I'rees of minor importance are kabaiing (Strychnos uux- 
voiiiicii); thUka {Patiacc bnynunniica): /atiaung {Acacia 
Iciicoph/oca) ; and kaunghmu {Parashorca slcllafa). The 
india-rubber fig {Ficus clastica) is found in Myitkyina and 
beyond the administrative border. 

Of little present <-conomic value are the vast mangrove, 
swamp, and savannah jungles which thickly fringe the 
coast and tidal streams, abounding in dense bushes, 
creepers, elephant grasses, and reeds. The mangrove jungle 
of llanthawaddv. which may be regarded as typical of the 
Delta 

is rharacterized specially by liruguicra and lihizophora. Behind 
these forests and along the borders of tidal channels are the 
tidal forests, the most characteristic trees of which are Son- 
ucraha apctala and .li'ifc/jiiiVi lonirttfosa. These forests have a 
thick scrubby growth, similar to that of the mangrove forests. 
i\'ipa fruticans an<l Pandanus /octidus form dense bushes, and 
Phoenix paliidosa is \-ery common. Creepers and climbers 
abound, including Acanthus votubilis, Flagcllaria indica, etc.' 

The mangrove forests may have a prospective value in 
supplying tan bark. 


‘ GatetUft of fudia — Uurmn. l. 242. 
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Fig. 38. Tamarind trees. 


clncx-d plant which ha> bccnitu* ii.itmali/iil. oltnii u>nl as 
an iinpcm trablf \ illas4c Inn i-. 

Among wihl gro\\ing fiiiit tr*.-c> ma\‘ ho nirntioind tlir 
mango, of no great \ ahii“ in it> iim iilti\ ate».l >tate. jack 
{Auloairpus iulc'^rifolia), Zi, the wiKI plum {/izyphu^ Jii- 
Jub<i),Zib\'ii (J^ln'lliinthiis /:'»»iWjrcj).('him-'<' tlati-. tamaritul. 
an ititrticlucctl tree now widely >pread- 

In the hills orchids of canmtKss varieties luxuriate in 
spK-ndid profusion. The Chin Hills are eK>thi-d with rith 
masses of rhododendnm. found also less abmnlantly else*- 
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w'liore. On many mountain sides and \ipland plateaux are 
wild growths of temperate dimes, oaks, yews, diestnuts, 
walnuts, crab-apples, pears, cherrii-s, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, mulberrie>. figs, peaches, strawberries, roses, ivy, 
mistletoe and holly. 

Lichens, mosses, and ferns abound. Of flowering plants, 
over 700 species are enumerated by General Collett, prin¬ 
cipally in the Shan States; among them Ranunculus, 
(.Icmalis, I tola, Siverlia, bushy Lespedeza, large flowering 
.Is/crs, and showy Ipomocu. Of special note are Schinia 
II aUichit, with wliite camellia-like flowers; the wonderful 
Rosa f^if^antca, “particularly conspicuous, climbing over 
tall forest trees, from the top of which the long pendent 
branches, covered with very large white flowers, hang down 
in rich j)rofusion; Loniccra Hildcbrandiana, “a con¬ 


spicuous shrub with large, dark, glossy leaves and fine 
crimson flowers, seven inches long, and by far the largest 
of any known species of honeysuckle “; a tall Lespedeza 
Rranii, bearing “ large dense panicles of fine blue flowers “; 
Codonopsts convolvulacca, with “beautiful dark blue con- 
v<)lvulus-like flowers”; ipotnoea nana, with flowers “large 
of a beautiful deep purple”; Colquhounia clegans, most 
beautiful of Labiatae with dark red and pale salmon- 
coloured flowers*. 

Anemone, mimosa, geranium, delphinium, magnolia, 
gardenia, campanula, primula, jasmine, gentians, lilies, 
also adt)rn this Paradise. 


• General Collett. Journal of the Linnaran Society, xxviit 
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Mammalia. Ungulata. The fauna ot Burma is sijif;ularly 
rich and varied. In nearly c\ ery district wander herds of 
elephants, from thirty to fifty, sometimes as many as a 
hundred, tof^cthcr, \er3- destructive to crops, eating much 
and trampling down more. Except in the Shan States, 
they are strictly preserved and, save in defence of human 
beings or in protection of property, may not be shot 
without a license. The capture of wild elephants with the 
aid of tame elephants as decoys* was practised by Burmans 
probably from very ancient times, and certainly up to the 
extinction of the Burmese monarchy in 1S85. The vi\id 
account of klieddah® operations at Pegu in 1569 a.i>. by 
the Venetian traveller. Czesar Frederick®, is an accurate 
description of similar operations at Amarapura in the time 
of the last king, more than three Imndred years later. For 
some short time after the annexation of Upper Burma, the 
elephant-catching establishment was maintained. Later 
the somewhat primitive native method was abandoned 
and the capture of elephants on a large scale was under¬ 
taken by skilled and trained ofheers. Some years ago the 
Government Khcddah Department was abolished and. at 
present, the supply of elephants is left to private enter¬ 
prise, The Burmese elephant is a useful beast, docile, and 
believed, perhaps erroneously, to be sagacious. He is not 
commonly used for riding and not at all on ceremonial 
occasions. As a baggage animal and for dragging timber 

^ ...as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the Male. Hudibras. 

* Khcddah—the stockaded enclosure into which the wild elephant is 
decoyed. 

» Hakluyt, ii. 362. 
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in the forest* he is exceedingly useful. When work is 
finished, dragging elephants are hobbled, their forelegs 
being tied together, and arc then let loose in the forest 
to fend for tlu-mselves. Each has a wooden clapper round 
his neck to gjiide the riders when searching for them. 
Elephants thus hobbled often go quite a long way in a 
sijigle night and are not at all impeded in their foraging, 
rhough nnn hanical appliances have almost displaced them 
for this w<irk. elephants are still \iscd for piling teak logs 
in the timber yards of Rangoon and Moulmein and seem 
to display remarkable acuteness and intelligence. From 
tim<‘ immemorial, the kings of Burma set much store on 
the petssession of white elephants, regarding them as among 
the most honourable insignia of tlieir royal state. Wars 
Were wagi'd for tlu* piissession of the.so j^reoious beasts®. 
So far as Burma is concerned, the cult of the white elephant 
is dead. 

Rhinoceros are found in several districts in Lower Burma 
hut arc not very common. The one-lu)med Javan (/?. so«- 
(/aicus) is rare; the two-horned Sumatran (R. sumatreusis) 
is more frequently encountered. The gaur. by some called 
the Indian bison (lios gaurus). a handsome beast, standing 
as high as nineteen hands, is the largest of the wld oxen. 
Gaur are generally seen in herds. Forest lovers, they 
prefer hilly country. The banting or saing (B. sofuiaicus), 
the characteristic wild ox of Malay countries, is not un¬ 
common in many parts of Burma. He is a very handsome 
beast, finer than the Javan variety, and may even be a 
distinct species. In habits he resembles the gaur but 
chooses lighter and more open forest and the outlying 
spurs of hills. Gaur have been found at heights above 
5000 feet, saing not over 4000 feet. Of gaur and saing 
solitary bulls carrying fine heads are most eagerly sought 
by sportsmen. Both are often dangerous when wounded. 
The much discussed mithan (B. frontalis) is domesticated 

* Sec p. 79. * Sec p. joi. 



ill tin* ( hill Hill^ and i- wrll known in V\\Xa< 
in iht' Fro\ in< r. W ild liuttalo.--, lairl 

now nearly extinct. Tlu* ^ ui nni^ >rri»\s (A cn 
tn'Hsis), in app< araiiCf halt donkry. hall 


Bison 


riu- Unnnans call him taw-sci/i. jnngU* ^oat. Mu - 
glr horsr, or very inaptly ka-ha-kya, precipice 
row arc f^oat-antclopi They generally inhabit 
cr near rocky and dangerous ground and often 


» ( olonel G. H Evans, ( I.E., i .15 I*. . \ .u. 

* But probably kya docs not here mean tiger l)ut has some connection 
with kya, to tall. 
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lie out on undrr the slu-ltrr of rock>. Tlicy arc vory 

wary aiul hard t<i approarh. 1 ho Burmoso sorow differs 
from ttu- niinala\-an talir. al>o a sorow. in haviiif' reddish, 
iii'-toad of white, j.tockinf's. The poral {Urotragiis ct'ausi), 
a small hut true goat, has been identified in Upper Burma 
in comparatively recent years, hut is not very common, 
(loral hang about precipitous ground and utter a pectiliar 
whistle vvhen alarmed. 



Fig. 40. Mithan. 


Most strange of all is the rare takin {Budorcas taxicolor), 
only lately encountered in Burma, though his horns were 
found in a Kachin village thirty years ago. He has been 
variously described as half goat, half buffalo; as looking 
like a small buffalo with curly or spiral horns; as a clumsily 
built ruminant, standing about as high as a small mule; as 
essentially a serow with affinities to the bovines through 
the musk-ox and other relationships to the sheep, goat, and 
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antelope*. The first FInglishinan to shoot a takin was 
Mr C. H. Mears, travelling in Tibet with the late Mr J. \V. 
Brooke, l^lr Fergusson’s description is interesting: 

This little known animal stands as high as a small bullock, 
but is much more liea\ ily built. Its legs arc esp. ciall\- short and 
thick, and its feet are sliaped like those of a goat, onK' mucli 
larger. I have seen some tracks as much as six inches in 
diameter. They have Roman noses, black curved horns, and 
short cut-off ears; the hair of the cow is creamy white, but most 
of the bulls have a reddish-grey coat, a short tail like a goat, 
and to some extent resemble the musk o.x*. 

One is almost disposed to identify him with the tarand, 
"an animal as big as a bullock, having a head like a stag, 
or a little bigger, two stately horns with largo branehes, 
cloven feet, hair long like that of a furred Muscovite. I 
mean a bear, and a skin almost as hard as steel armour. 

Takin are found at high altitudes in the lofty mountain 
ranges bordering on the north and cast of the Putao district 

and not elsewhere in Burma. 

Deer of four well-known species arc abundant. These are 
Thamin (brow antlered deer. Cervus eldi), the handsome 
typical stag of Burma^; Sat (sambar, C. nnicolor) \ Dayd 
(hog-deer, C. porcimts)-. and Gyi (barking deer, Ccrvulus 
tHuntjac). There are also small mouse deer, or chevrotain, 
of two kinds. 

The tapir is rare, found only in Mergui, Tavoy, and 
Amherst. Wild pig arc fairly common in most forest tracts; 
and do much damage to maize, millet, and other crops. 
Some of the old boars have tushes 9* inches long. The 
country is not suitable for pigsticking, which has never 
been adopted as a form of sport in the Province. Bunnans 
have an ingenious method of getting rid of pigs damaging 
cultivation. At various parts of a field liable to incursion, 

^ Game Animals of India. Lyddcker. i 57 -» 58 . In Farlhest Burma. 
Kingdon Ward, 92. 

* Adventure. Sport, and Travel on Tibetan Steppes. Fergusson, 140. 

* Colonel G. H. Evans. 
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they plafi' bainlxx) < all attaclu'd t«t one lonfi rope 

or eane of whirli tlu- \vat<linian in his observation post 
lioUK tlie etui- W'liere piys ar^' knr)\vn t«» enter no clapper 
is laiil. l)nt bamboo spikes of \ariinis lenfiths are planted 
with points directed inwards. When the pigs are in the 
held, the clappers are set in motion; tlu' pigs rush to the 
j)laee where there is no clapper-noise and get wounded by 
tlu- bamboos, N\'Xt nutrning thev can be tracked by dogs'. 

The so-called Biirman ponv is w«-ll known ; a very useful, 


Fig. 41. Bullocks with cart. 


hardy animal, standing not more than 13I hands but 
capable of much work. Ho comes from the Shan States. 

Burmesi' o.\en. of the zcbti or humped kind, are robust 
and sttirdy be;ists not differing in species (though probably 
a separate breed) fmm those in other parts of India, but 
conspicuous by their excellent condition. They are treated 
with great consideration, if not always with adequate 
ktumiedge. As Burmans usually do not drink milk, the 
calves get it all. much to their advantage. The normal 


' Colonel G, H. Evans. 
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colour of Bunncse cattle is red with white patches on the 
buttocks. 

Carnivora. Tigers are to be found in all {>arts of the 
country. Tliough numerous they are not nearly so much 
in evidence as in many parts of India. This i^ perhaps due 
to the abundance of game in the large forests. In gemral 
Burmese tigers are more game than cattle killer^. Tliey 
have been reported to attack full grown elephants, but 
rarely. Man-eaters arc by no means unknown. Within the 
last fifty years, on two separate occasions, tigers were shot 
in Rangoon, one in a crowded streetone on tlie side of 
the great pagoda. They had obviously strayed from their 
usual haunts and lost their way. Leopards or panthers 
are common in many parts of the province. 1 hey are muth 
more inclined than tigers to hajig about villages and human 
dwellings and kill dogs, calves, goats, evi-n ponies and small 
oxen. Quite lately a leopard inv aded Magw’o, a small hnni 
in UpptT Burma, and wounded several people. Tliis visita¬ 
tion was a protest against the killing of cows, the worst 
mauled victim being the butcher. Burmans who. thi-o- 
retically, do not kill any animal, and Hindus who reverence 
the cow, were ostentatiously spared. Black panthers have 
been shot but arc very rare. .About a dozen kinds of wild 
cats are described, of which the savage jungle cat and 
several civets including one which the Burmans call 
kyaung-myin or horse-cat (Viverra zibclba) and the clovided 
cat sometimes called the clouded pantlier. may be men¬ 
tioned. Mongooses are not common. Jackals, though lare 
in most places, arc plentiful enough in Akyab and ha\ e 
been found elsewhere. W'ild dogs arc numerous and widely 
distributed. They arc found wherever there is game m a 
forest, generally near salt licks. Ihey live in rather small 
packs and are excellent hunters, scaring away game to 
the annoyance of sportsmen. Whether there are any wolves 
in Burma is still a matter of controversy. Himalayan and 
* ThU tiger was shot by Mr Arthur H. M. Middleton. 
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Mahisan Ix-ar-' ai<- met ii) mam' {)arts and in considerable 
nninbers. Martens and hog-badgers are also to be found. 
Rodentia. Scjnirrels of manv kinds, flying and others, are 
abundant. So are rats and mice of half a dozen species. 
l’orcupin<-s are seen and in many places hares are plentiful. 
Primates. Monkeys of about a dozen varieties include the 
white-handed and white-browed gibbon (the well-knowai 
hoolook), the crab-eating species, and three or four sorts 
of k'af-monkeys. The existence of any large a|H‘ in Burma 
is doubted. 

Insectivora. .\mong Insecti\-ora may lx‘ mentiomxl shrews 
of several kinds, two species of gvmnura, resembling large 
shrews, moles, and tlu- \'ery curious flying letmir. 
Cheiroptera, h'lyiug foxes and about twenty' species of 
bats, haunting caves, hollow tri-es, ruined pagodas, and 
other ol<l buildings are exceedingh’ common. They dwell 
in myriads in the caves near Moulmein and at Pagat in the 
;\mluTst district. 

Cetacea. I'he Irrawaddy porjwise is found in the Irra¬ 
waddy as far north as Bhamo, and dolphins in tidfil 
waters. 

Edentata. The Malay and Chinese pangolin, or scaly ant- 
eaters, are specimens of this family. 

Birds. Birds are of a myriad species, for a bare catalogue 
of which space cannot be found. Of game birds, most 
characteristic of Bunna is the snipe which, in the swampy 
])lains of Lower Burma aitd in irrigated fields elsewhere 
at the right season, abounds in unparalleled profusion. 
Over a hundred couple have fallen to a single gun in one 
day. The pintail and the fantail or common snipe of India 
are about equally numerous. Cotton or goose teal, not 
very plentiful, are widely distributed. The blue \Ninged 
common teal, large and small whistling ducks, pintail, 
grey duck, pochard, and others frequent meres (jheels). 
The Brahminyduck keeps generally to sandbanks in rivers; 
as also docs the bar-headed goose; while the grey lag goose 
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is found only on meres and marshes. Many kinds of 
pheasants, silver, peacock, pie-back, crimson tragopan, 
Mrs Hume's, Anderson’s silver, abound. The gorgeous 
arg\is pheasant is very rare. The Chinese francolin, \vell 
kno\m by his call—“ Have a drink Papa is the common 
partridge of the country; bamboo partridges and other 
kinds are also found. Pea fowl, jungle fowl, plover, golden 
and stone as well as others, the Burmese lap\N ing, familiar 
for its quaint call—“ Did he do it? ”—are plentiful. Hutton 
quail are wdely distributed but not very abundant. Wood¬ 
cock may be shot in divers places but are somewhat scarce. 
Doves and pigeons, including imperial and many other 
species of green pigeon, are common. 

Many kinds of waders, sandpipers, stints, and the curlew 
visit Burma in the winter months. 

Of tw'o or three kinds of vultures, the commonest are 


the white-backed, which in large flocks hover over carrion. 
Eagles are more rare bvit some half a dozen varieties ha\ e 
been seen, as well as harriers, goshawks, kites, spaiTow- 


hawks, peregrines, kestrels, and ospreys. Cormorantsof two 
or three species are in some abundance. The darter or snake 
bird is common and pc^licans are noted in their sca.son. 

Herons, egrets, and bitterns are verj' abundant, the night 
heron and the pond heron (paddy bird) being among the 
best kno\vn. Adjutants or gigantic storks usually go in 
pairs but are sometimes seen in flocks; other species of 
storks and ibis frequent suitable localities. 

Of birds of beautiftil plumage may be specified the lovely 
and charmingly named fairy blue bird; several bulbuls; 
magpies; bright coloured mini vets, including the gorgeous 
scarlet minivet called by the Burmese the prince bird, 
Hngcl-mintha; half a dozen kinds of glowing orioles; the 
Burmese paradise fly catcher; resplendent sun birds of 
many species; broadbilLs; woodpeckers; blue jays; the 
Burmese night jar; kingfishers. Flocks of gay parroquets 
fly over fields and forests. 
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Tlu- luiu^;o-cro\v. aptly calUcl Corviis iusolciis. is ubi- 
(initoii-s; tlu' cniw Ic^s abtinclant. Dnjiigos are 

conuiton. tlu- best kii<<wn pt‘rhap> bein^ the black dron{’») 
tir kin.u-cniw and tin- raecpiet-tailed dron^o. 

Tit'-, babl»ler>, mitbatches. warblers ot nearly fifty 
spede-. and a <lo/en kinds of shrikes are more or less 


coininon. 

The Bninu-se talkinj- myna, the Indian grackle. found 
all over the Fnn ince. is not really a myna. Many starlings 
and real mynas abound, tin- most familiar being the com¬ 
mon or luuise myna and the noisy Burmese pied myna. 
( hats, robin>. gri>und- and rock-thrushes, fork-tails, ouzels 
and other kiiulred species, include the pit-d bush chat, one 
of the coinnmnest liirds in Burma. The magpie-robin, a 


clianning singer, is a familiar bird near houses and villages. 
.\notlu-r fine song bird freipu-nting tlie forest, rather like 
a magpie but with a rufous bn-ast, is the shama. Larks of 
various spi-eies including the skylark an- sei-n and heard. 

Weaw-r-birds are of se\’i’ral kinds, some among the best 
known binls in tlu- country. I he house-sparrow and the 
tree-sparrow flourish everywhere; and many species of 
swallows and martins, sonu’ migrant, others resident, 
abound. 

Swifts of sonu- kinds art* numerous. In the islands of the 
Mi-rgui Archipelago CoUocalin Jraucica, the little grcy- 
rumped swifth-t, builds the edible bird s nests of com¬ 
merce. 


The hoopoe and the common Indian bee-eater are 
among the most familiar birds. The great luu'nbill abounds 
in all dense forests. A dozen kinds of cuckoo are widely 
spread. But tire note of Cuculus canorus is heard only in 
the hills. Of the same family is the Burmese concal or crow 
pheasant. Of barbets, only the crimson-breasted, or copper¬ 
smith, need be mentioned. 

Owls include fish, hawk and barn owls. The Bunnese 
sarus crane is not common or widely distributed. Gulls and 
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tern frequent tlie coasts. Tlie little ^rcbc or dab-chick may 
close the list. 

Snakes. Snakes of many kinds are unpleasantls and dan¬ 
gerously abundant. Of deadly snakes, the large^t and most 
formidable is the hamadryad {Xdia biiii^anis), one of the 
few savage creatvires which sometimes attack aiul j)ursue 
without provocation. There are authentic records of meti 
having been chased by tliis monster which attains tlie 
length of thirteen feet. But ordinarily even the hamadryad 
does not attack unless provoked or alarmed. The cobra 
(A’, tripudians), the lurking krait {Bun^arus cocrulcus), and 
Kussell’s viper {\'i{)cra Russcllii) are also snakes whose 
poison is almost invariably fatal. B. cocmlcits. is, howe\ er, 
Very rare. Its place is taken by B. fusciatus. the banded 
or Bunnese krait, fairly common but so inoffensive that 
Btirmans believe it not to be poisoiums. It is scunetimes 
called the pongyi* snake from its bright canars, alter¬ 
nating with prune purple, bands, a \ ery distinctive marking. 
The snake which does most damage and is by far the most 
numerousandmost troublesome is Kusse!rs\ iper, muc-bxkr. 
So dangerous and j)lentiful is he in dry districts such as 
Magwe and Sagaing that, when reaping the fields or walking 
after dark, the country folk wear special boots, with palm- 
wood soles and matting or reed uppers, to protect them¬ 
selves against his attack. They know about the height the 
snake can strike. Most deadlj' of all are sea-snakes {Hydro- 
phidac) of which several varietus haunt coicsts and estuaries. 
Enormous pythons growing as long as twenty feet are often 
seen. There are also many kinds of snakes which are (luite 
harmless. 

Lizards. Lizards, great and small, of many varieties are 
found lrv^;r>'^vhere; in forests and in human habitations. 
Most interesting is Gecko vcrficillatus, the large lak-lu, so 
called from its strange cry, a popular and almost domesti¬ 
cated reptile. Though of somewhat formidable ajipearance, 

• The dre*>5 of monks (jwngyis) is the yellow robe. 
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It is quit.- luirmless. It has been seen in successful conflict 
with a ''Uakc, but this must be a rare occurrence. Tlie tak-tu 
ami otlu r lizards or geckus of smaller size frequent houses 
and are constantl\- seen clinging to the walls and ceilings 
of dwelling roiuns. 

Crocodiles. Croct)diles are ft)vmd on the sea-coast and in 
rivers. I hree sj)ecies are distinguished. 

Turtles. Four principal kinds of turtle are green {Chclottc 
nivdas.), the edible variety; logger-head; hawk's-bill. yield¬ 
ing the true tortoise-shell of commerce; and leathery. Many 
oth( r species of l»irtU-s and tortoises arc also found. The 
mo>.t famous turtle bank is at Diamond Island. 

Some of tl)e turtles are four feel long, and all are of a prodigious 
thiekne«.s. It is interesting to see a dark, bulky form, wet and 
glistening in the moonlight, emerge from the sea and toil slowly 
lip the sloping sands. .Active enough in the water, the turtle 
is a slow heav\' mover on land. Laboriously she pushes herself 
.dong with her diort flappers until she finds a place which 
salisJu's luT meticulous, ni.iternal instinct. She scoops out a 
nest in the saml, som<- twi> feet deep, attd lays her eggs, a couple 
of hundn'd more or less. She then covers them up with sand 
ami leaves them to sluft h>r themselves. It is just as well that 
that is tin- last their parent knows about them, for the fate 
tliat too fretjuently b»-falls them wtnild break an affectionate 
mother's he.irt, (leiierally Ihey nre dug up the following morn¬ 
ing and des])atched to the bazaars for the consumption of 
Ibirmeso epicures. If a nest is overhmkcd and the young are 
hatched they have many other enemies. They run down to the 
sea as fast as they can, hut few reach s.inctuary, for cormorants, 
sea-gulls, and big fish lie in wail to slaughter the innocents*. 

Frogs and loads are of many species. And leeches infest 
the forests to an incredible extent. 

Fishes. Rivers and the sea abound in fish; fisheries are a 
source of wealth and sustenance to the community and of 
revenue to the State. The greatest fisheries are those of 
the Irrawaddy Delta where definite sections of streams and 
creeks arc leased to master fishermen. In these areas, fish 

^ Marjorie Laurie. 
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are caught by means of weirs and traps Jixod in the water. 
In free river and in sea fisheries, also of considerable im¬ 
portance, fees are levied on nets and fishing implements. 
On account of the destruction of life involved, the fisher¬ 
man’s occupation is regarded with disfavour by pious 
Buddhists. But the product of his industry is not rejected 
or contemned. A great part of the produce of sea and river 
fisheries is converted into ugapi, specially prepared fish 
paste with an odour rivalling that of the durian^, tlie most 
popular condiment with all classes of Bunnans. 

" Cyprinidac and SUuridac compose the great tnass of 
fish in the fresh waters and estuaries of Burma-.” Colonel 
F. D. Maxw'ell, who in 1904 prepared an exhaustive report 
on the Delta fisheries, enumerates fifty-two kinds, the best 
known being varieties of goby, butter-fi>h, carp, barbel, 
perch, mango-fish, mullet, and pomfret. An extremely 
delicate and fine-flavoured fishishilsa {Clupca ilisha ), caught 
in tidal rivers and. though rarely, in the Irrawaddy as far 
north as Mandalay. The multitude of its bonces is excessive. 
In the upper reaches of the Irrawaddy, in the 'Nmaikha 
and Mali-kha. and in hill streams elsewhere, mahseer arc 
abundant. In remote Putao is magnificent mahseer fishing. 
The record for that district is a fish of 86 lbs.: the record 
fish for Burma w'as caught at Myitkyina and weighed 
96 lbs. To revert to the sea, sharks are fairly plentiful, but 
attacks by sharks are comparatively rare. 

Off the coast of Mergui, pearling was practised for many 
years by the Salon®. Since 1893 it has been pursued by 
modem methods with mediocre sticcess. A good many 
pearls are found, but the fishing does not rank high among 
the great pearl fisheries of the world. Other sea-fisheries 
afford occupation to numbers of fishermen on this coast; 
the yitfld being mainly praw’ns and shrimps for conversion 
into ngapi. Green snails and sea-slugs {bechc-dc-mcr) are 
gathered and exported to China and the Straits. 

* Sec p. 1^5. * Day. * Scop. ^ 5 • 
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Insects. Insect life is pn^dijjiovis and almost spoils an 
otherwise exquisite land. Mosquitoes. anophcii*s and others, 
are endemic and ubiquitous, of great size and ferocity. In 
tlu' Irrawadd\' Delta where, perhaps, they are most abun¬ 
dant, cattle have to be kept under mosquito nets; and 
liuropean hemses are "closed at sunset with mosquito- 
proof shutters of line wire gauze-.” Horseflies are ex¬ 
ceedingly trctublesome. They seem to have im])rcssod 
Father Sangermano even nmre than mosquitoes. (»igantic 
spiders festoon the forests with their webs and haunt the 
lutuses of men; some of extravagantly hideous aspect. 
Scorpions of Tuanv species are common. Cicadas till the 
\alleys with strident sound. White ants (so called) are 
uui\-er>al in their season, destructive <tf books and furniture 
and ht)usc posts in one stage of their progress, vastly 
annoying in ai\other stage when they fly in myriads and 
deposit clouds <»f wings and masses of l>nlpy bodies. lr»ic 
ants of many kinds and of interesting Ijabits, including 
"the nott)rious and vicious red ant," flourish in great 
numbers. Beetles, of many species, some of brilliant coloiir- 
ing, some of amazing size, are as the sands of the sea for 
inultitvide. Fireflies light up the banks of creeks, among 
the few bright spots in the insect world. Houseflies, gnats, 
sand-flies, locusts, cockroaches, crickets, and innumerable 
other jx-sts, fly or creep, bite or sting, making life almost 
intolerable, especially in the early rains. The Order Rhyn- 
chota is widely diflitsed. One green little flying monster of 
this Order, probably Nezara viridula, has a peculiarly dis¬ 
gusting and persistent odour whicli clings to all that it 
touches and defies the perfumes of Araby. Another un¬ 
mitigated nuisance is the mole cricket (Gryllotaipa Africana) 
whicli swarms out of the ground in thousands and combines 
all the unplcasing habits of flying, crawling and biting. Like 
the hamadryad it charges unprovoked. It climbs to em¬ 
barrassing heights and to wearers of skirts is a more legiti¬ 
mate cause of terror than a mouse. 
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HISTORY 

Legends and m\’ths, unprofitable to relate, fill the l arly 
chronicli's of Burma. In times of whicli there are no 
authentic records, the Burmese, issuing from the highlands 
of centra! Asia, drove into Lower Burma the Talaings, the 
first inhabitants of whom wc have any knowledge, and 
occupied Upper Burma. They are said to have established 
a kingdom with its capital at Tagaung in the 9th cen¬ 
tury, B.C.*. Early in our era, Shans invaded and overspread 
the north of Burma and founded a dominion which endured 
for hundreds of years. The Burmans retreated to Pagan, 
below Myingyan, said to have been built in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury, A.D.®. Thus, for many centuries, in a welter of conflict, 
Shans dominated the north and east; Burmans held the 
middle country: Talaings the south, part of which however 
belonged to Siam. Arakan was independent. These arc 
merely approximate and to some extent conjectural gene¬ 
ralizations. It would be vain to assign limits to these 
kingdoms or dates to events; idle to record the names and 
exphtits of kings celebrated in native chronicles and ac¬ 
cumulated legends. Of the Pyu there is nothing definite 
to record except that thev had their capital at Proine up 
to the time of AnawTata. A few Pyu inscriptions remain. 

The five kings worth remembering are AnaxsTata, Tabin 
Shweti, Bajin Naung, Alaungpaya and Mindon Min. 
Serious history daxvns xrith the reign of Anawrata who 
ruled at Pagan for over forty years (1010-52). This great 
king extended his sway over the greater part of Burma. 

‘ At Tagaung, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in the Katha district, 
can still be traced remains of a royal city. 

* Pagan, of which remains exist, dates from 847 a.d. 
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Ill the north he broke the Shan dominion, which had 
already disintegrated into many independent States, and 
subjtigated the country as far as Bhamo*. Thaton and 
IVgn were taken and tlic Talaings reduced to subjection. 
Arakan, which had been invaded and for a few years held 
by Shans, becanu' tributary. For some two centuries the 
Pagan kingdom flourished. Marco Polo (1272-90) mentions 
the King of Mien (Burma) as “a very puissant Prince, with 
much territory, tri'asure, and people." Hut the traveller 
saw these glories fade, this strength diminish. He describes 
a battle at Yungchang between the Burmese and Kublai 
Khan’s arm>-. The elej^hants on which the Burmese chiefly 
relied wer»' thrt)wn into confusion and put to flight by 
Tartar bowmen and the troops of the Groat Khan won a 
signal victory. Somewhat later (1284). Pagan itself was 
taken and sacked and the Brirmese kingdom was broken 
to piect's. Th<‘ next half century witnessed the rise and fall 
of two Shan kingdoms, with cai)itals at Panya and Sagaing 
respectively, extending as far south as Promo. 

In i,i(>4 Burnu'so supremacy was restored by Thadomin 
who claimed dr-sci nt from the ancient kings of Tagaung. 
He erected his cajntal at Ava and ho and his succe.ssors 
compu rod much of the country formerly ruled from Pagan, 
as far south as Prome but not including Pegu. Ava was 
perpetually i'mbn»iled with the Shans who still dominated 
the north; and for a time Shan kings from Mo-hnyin 
occupied the throne. 

Meanwhile Pegu, after regaining its independence, was 
»)Verrun by Wareru who had set up a new Talaing kingdom 
at Martaban which eventually tore Tavoy and Tenasserim 
from Siam. Pater, in 1323, the capital w'as moved to Pegu. 
In the latter part of the 14th and first part of the 15th 
century Ava and Pegu were seldom at peace with each 
other. 

^ The more remote Shan States, such os Mogaung and Mo'lmyin, 
retained their independence. 
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Since the dowiifall of Pagan (12S4), the small territory 
of Toungoo, peopled by Bvirmans, had been practicall\' 
uncontrolled. But it was not till 1470, marly two cen¬ 
turies later, that its independence was fonnally asserted. 
The first notable event in its history is the accession (1530) 
of one of the most conspicuous figures in Bumiese annals, 
Tabin Shweti (1530-30), wlio claimed descent from 
AnawTata. Extending his rule successively over Pegu 
(1538-39), whither lie transferred his capital; Martaban; 
and Prome (1541-42): he defeated the Shan king of A\ a 
(1544) and occupied his territory as far as Pagan. After 
his death, for a short time, the power of Pegu declined. It 
was restored and enhanced by Tabin Shweti’s famous 
general, Bayin Naung (1551-81), who. after a short 
interval, became king. This great soldier and ruler sub¬ 
jugated Ava (1554): finally and effectively broke the Shan 
dominion (1557-58), as relics whereof in Burma proper only 
isolated States survived: reduced all the Shan country as 
far north as China and Assam, as far east as Clheng mai* ; 
and ruled over the whole of Burma except Arakan and 
presumably the remote hill tracts. Siam was twice itu aded, 
Ayuthia taken (1563-64), and three white elephants, the 
ostensible object of the first expedition, carried off (1568- 
69). Bayin Naung’s tempestuous glorious reign ended as 
he was planning operations against Arakan (1581). This 
was the brightest ejxich of Burmese civilization. Ca*sar 
Frederick, whose description of Pegu (1569) is given elsc- 
where*, writes of Bajnn Naung: 

There is not a King on the earth that has more power or 
strength than the King of Pegu, because he has twenty and six 
Kings at his command. He can make in his camp a million and 
a half of men of warre in the field against his enemies....This 
King of Pegu hath not any army or power by sea, but in the 
land, for people, dominions, gold and silver, he far exceeds the 
power of the great Turkc in treasure and strength....Also he 
is Lord of the Mines of Rubies, Sapphires, and Spinels®. 

‘ Now subject to Siam. * p. 182. * Hakluyt, ii. 365. 
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Doubtless this rc{x>rt inspired Butler’s reference to the 
Burmese kins’- 

After Bayin Naung the glory waned. Siam became in¬ 
dependent. Pegii was taken and destroyed by in\‘aders 
from Toungoo and Arakan (1599), and a Talaing king was 
set vip at Martaban. By degrees the empire was partly 
restored and a king again ruled in Pegu {1634). Some years 
later the capital wa.s transferred to Ava. In the ni'.vt 
hundred years, under feeble rulers, outleing districts were 
lost and disastrous wars were 
waged with China and with 
Mani]nir. Finally, assisted by 
Shans settled in Pegu (called 
by the Burmese Gw6 Shans). 
the Talaings rebelled {1740). 

They occupied Toungoo and 
Proine and, after some years 
of desultory tigliting, cap- 
t\ired and burnt Ava and 
put an end to the dynasty 
of Bayin Naung (1752). 

The ascendancy of the Tal¬ 
aings was of brief duration. 

Immediately after the fall of 
Ava, revolt was initiated by 
a petty oflicial, afterwards 
known as Aungzeya, the Vic¬ 
torious, and even more Nvidely 
renowned as Alaungpaya. 

His rise was more swift and 
miraculous than Napoleon’s. 

Earlyin 1752 he was a village _ _ . 

headman. Before the end of (old-style)* ° 

1753 he was proclaimed king, 

received the submission of the northern Shan chiefs, 

‘ '‘Grave as the Emperor of Pegu/' Hudibras, i. ii. 155. 
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established his capital at his native Nillage, Shwebo, and 
occupied the royal city of Ava. Continuing the war with 
the Talaings, Alaungpaya advanced as far as the Shwc 
Dagon pagoda (1755). near whicli he laid out a new city 
and called it Rangoon; took Syriam, the port of Pegu 
and seat of European trade (1756); and in the year of the 
battle of Plassey occupied Pegu (1757). By this time his 
ruli; extended over the whole of Bunna except Arakan. 
Siam was next invaded {1760) and Ayuthia invested. 
But sickness forced Alaungpaya to retreat, and before 
he reached the Salween the great conqueror was dead. 
A contemporary account' describes him as of impressive 
personality and ovei^veening arrogance. Beyond doubt 
ills name is notable in the world's history. 

Ten kings of Alaungpaya’s race succeeded him; 

I Alaungpaya (i75.2-<>o) 

6. BtxJawpaya 2. N’aungdaw 

(1781-1819) Mintayagyi 

I (1760-63) 

nsn!>licinin | 

((Hwlbelorc 5 PaunggaMin 

hi.s fatlKT) (rfigncd seven days 

in 1781) 

8. Shwebo Min (King 
Tbarrawaddy) (1838-46) 
_I_ 

9. Pagan Mm 10. Mindon Min 

(1846-52) (1852-78) 

II. Thebaw Min 
(1878-85) 

Sinbyuyin successfully repelled two formidable Chinese 
invasions, annexed Manipur, and in war wth Siam once 
more destroyed Ayuthia. Bodawpaya conquered Arakan 
(1784) and brought across the hills the famous statue of 

‘ By Captain Robert Baker, sent as an envoy by the East India 
Gjmpany in 1755. 


3 Sinbyuyin 
Mintayag>i 
(1763-76) 

I 

4, Sin^u iMintayagyi 
(1776-81) 


7. Bagyidawpaya 
(1819-38) 
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(iau<lani;\ Hncldha. which >till stands at Mandalay in thu 
Arakan jja^oda'. His successor, Hagvidaw,annexed Assam 



Fig. 43. Burmese cannon. 

Sir Archibald Campbell about the middle of 1824. Later 
in the year a large force under Malta Bandttia made a 
determined but unsuccessful attack on the towm and sub¬ 
urbs. Next year (1825). two Britislt columns moved up 
the river and Bandula was defeated and slain at Danubyu. 
The war was ended by a Treaty concluded at Yandabo. 
not far below Ava, by which Assam, Manipur, Arakan and 

‘ This image is saiit to have »>een cast in the reign of Chanda Surya, 
King of Arakan, who came to the throne in ij6 a d. 


(1821). This year saw the height of Hiirmrsc prospirity 
uiuler tlie Hous<- of .Maungpava. 

Soon afterwards. Burmese incursions into Chittagong 
l)n)Uglit about a conthet with the Indian (iovermnent and 
caused the First Burmese War (1824). The Hurmaii'. put 
up a •'tout i4-'i-'tance. Rangotm was occupied l)y (ieneral 
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Tenassorim wore coded by tiu- Bunn<>o (1826). A quartrr 
of a century later Burmese oppression of Englisli traders 
occasioned the Second War (1852). The resistance offered 
by the Burmese was far less strenuous than in the hirst 
War; and General Godwin occupied Pegu and all the 
country as far as Myede before the close of the year*. By 
proclamation of the Governor-Cieneral, all tlie teiTitnry 
south of a line dra^\^l east and west, six miles north of 
Myed^ was annexed. Stone pillars marking the boundary 
were erected, those on the banks of the Irrawaddy under 
the personal supervision of Lord Dalhousic. Mindon Min 
declined to sign away any part of his kingdom and no 
treaty was concluded. But British occupation was not 
challenged. 

Friendly relations were maintained throughout the reign 
of Mindon Min, an astute and in some ways (‘iilightened 
monarch, of whom Sir Henry Yule wrote-: 

The King is, without doubt, a remarkable man for a Bunnan; 
but rather in moral than in intellectual character, though his 
intelligence, also, is above the average....The Sovereign of 
Burma is just and mild in temper, easy of access, hears or seeks 
to hear everything for himself, is heartily desirous that his 
subjects shall not be oppressed, and strives to secure their 
happiness....As long as he lives and reigns, peace will probably 
be maintained. 

This prediction was fulfilled. But in the nervclc.ss hands 
of Mindon Min’s successor authority slackened and anarchy 
supervened. After the massacre of many members of the 
Royal Family, for seven years King Thebaw and his 
Ministers allowed Upper Burma to become the prey of 
dacoits and corrupt officials. Finally misrule, oppression 
of British traders, and attempts at intrigues with European 
powers, forced on the Third War (1885). King Thebaw 
had no standing army, no munitions of war, no money in 

> Ensign Wolseley served in this war and wa.s wounded at Danubyu. 

* The Court ot Ava. 
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his Treasury. W’itli unprecedented celerity, a small but wcll- 
ccpiipped force of 10,000 men imdt-r General Sir Harry 
IVeiidcrgasi, V.C., crossed the frontier on 14th Xo\’ember: 
and after om- n(*t verv’ serious encounter at Minhla, occvi- 
pied Maiidala\- within a fortnight. The king and queen 
surrendered and were >ent to India where they n inained 


Fig. 44. Summer-house where King Thebaw surrendered. 


till Thebaw’s death, a few years ago. The remnant of the 
Burmese kingdom was annexed and Burma once more 
became an undivided nation. 

The pacification* occupied the next four or five years. 
At the outset Upper Bunna was in a state of anarchy. 
Dacoit* bands infested the country-side. Chinese brigands 

’ See Sir Charles Crosthwaite's book. The Pacification of Burma, 

* TechnicaUy, a dacoit is one of a IkkIv of five or more banded together 
for purposes of robbery". 
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penetrated as far as Bhamo. The Shan States were in 
revolt. Hill men raided the plains and levied toll on 
caravans. Gradually order was established in the plains 
(1890). The Shan country was more easily brought to sub¬ 
mission (1887). most of the chiefs accepting oflice and con¬ 
tinuing in charge of their States. 1 lie names associated 
with the settlement of the Shans are those of Mr A. H. 
Hildebrand and Sir George Scott. Easteni Karenni w<is 
subdued (1889); its turbulent chief, Sawlapaw, fled and 
was replaced by his nephew Sawlawi, who proved a capable 
and loyal ruler. The Chin Hills were not linally dominated 
till after operations lasting for four years (1S88-91). hor 
nearly six years (1888-93) fighting continued in the Kachin 
Hills. The Chins gave some trouble recently; but order 
has been restored. 

Of the distinguished men who took part in the conquest 
and pacification of Upper Burma may be mentioned, besides 
Sir Harry Prendergast. Lord Dufferin. who. as Governor- 
General, visited Mandalay and decreed the annexation; 
I^rd Roberts, who, as Commander-in-Chief, spent some 
time in Burma directing military operations; Sir Charles 
Bernard, Chief Commissioner 1885-87; Sir Charles Cros- 
thwaite, from 1887-90; Sir Herbert Maepherson, Com- 
mander-in*Chicf of the Madras army, wlio died in Burma, 
and Sir Charles Arbuthnot who succeeded him; Sir George 
White^ who commanded the forces for several years; Sir 
William Penn Symons who did admirable work in the plains 
and also in the Chin Hills; Sir Edward Stedman, organizer 
of the military police; Sir Janies Willcocks who spent in 
the Province some months of his early service. 

Early travellers. After Marco Polo (1272-90). who may 
possibly have visited Burma, the earliest known European 
in the country was Nicolo di Conti, a Venetian, who 
travelled in Arakan and Ava (1430)- Some years later 

' Afterward Commandcr in-Chicf in India and later the defender of 
Ladysmith. 
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(1406), liioronyino da Santo Stcphano, a Genoese, and 
Ludovico HartKma of Bologna, came to Pegu. The first 
l\)rtiiguese was Ruy Nunez d'Acunha, early in the i6th 
century. Next came the reputed liar’, Fernan Mendez 
Pinto, who says he was at sieges of Martaban and Promc' 
and mentions tlu- well-known names of Dalla (opposite 
Rangoon), Dagon (the great pagoda). l)anul)3'\i. Henzada, 
and Ms'etle, Later in the i6th century’, Cjcsar Frederick, 
a \’im-tian nu rchant (I3b<)). and Ralph Fitch (I5«%). the 
first Fnglishman in Burma, came to Pigu and have left 
valualile records of their journeys. 

Relations with European countries. The Portuguese, 
(he earliest Ivuropean settlers, established factories at Mar¬ 
taban and S^ riam. Later (1510). Dutch settlements were 
founded at S\ riam. Negrais and even as far north as Bhamo. 
I'larU- in the 17th ta-nturj', the l^ritish East India Company 
bi-gan to trade regularly with Burma and in process of 
time set up agencies at Syriam, Prome, Ava and Bhamo. 
British merchants settled also at Mergxii, then a Siamese 
j)ort. In the first \-ears of the 17th centurj’ the Portuguese 
were expelled and somewhat later all other foreigners were 
driven out. The Portuguese and Dutch did not return. But 
at the close of the century British factories were again 
established at Syriam, Bassein and Negrais. The French 
also had an agency* at Syriam till thej^ were evicted by 
AlaungpaN’a. The British factor^’ at Negrais was destro\'ed 
in 1759: but was rebuilt two j’ears later. From that time, 
the East India Companj' maintained \minterniptcd com¬ 
mercial relations \Wth Burma. 

When first annexed (i«S26) the Di^^sions of Arakan and 
Tenasscrim were administered by Commissioners. The Pegu 
Division was constituted after the Second War (1853). Some 
years later (1862) these three Divisions were amalgamated 
into the Province of British Burma, the first Chief Com¬ 
missioner being Sir Arthur Phayre, one of the most distin- 

* Congreve. 
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guished of British administrators. After the Tliird W'ar 
the whole of Burma was formed into a Province (1886); 
and in 1897, Sir Frederic Fr^^er became the first Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Many towns have been mentioned as capitals of the 
whole kingdom or of v’arious parts. The House of .\laung- 
paya adopted the custom of moving the capital whenever 
the throne was occupied except by regular succession. The 
capitals of the several kings of that dynasty were: 


Alaungpaya Shwebo 
Naimgdaw Sagaiiig 

Sinbyuyin \ 

Smgu Min 1 Ava 
i’aungga Min ) 


Bodawpaya 
Bagyidaw 
Shwebo Min) 
Pagan Min | 
Mindon Min) 
Tbcbaw ^iin) 


Ainarapnra 

Ava 

Aniarapura 

Mandalay 


Those kings who did not change their capital were all 
deposed. 



CHAPTER XII 


ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of Burma as a Province of the Indian 
Empire is in a state of transition. The facts jis they stand 
must be recorded. But it should he re^membered that, 
following' the new constitution whicl» will be adopted in 
th(' near future, some changes will be introduced in the 
existing system. 

Civil. At tin- head of the administration is the Lieutenant- 
(iovernor, directly responsible to the Govemmont of India 
and exercising all the powers of ca Local Government, con¬ 
trolling all departments of the p\iblic service except purely 
intp(Tial branches, military, post and telegraphs. At present 
there is no Executive Council. The Legislative Council is 
composed (July 1922) of 29 members, exchisive of the 
Lieutenant-Govenior. of whom 13 are ofticials. Of the non- 
oflicial members, two are elected, by the Bvirma Chamber of 
( ommerce and the Rangoon Trades Association respec¬ 
tively. The rest, official and non-oflicial, arc appointed by 
the Local Government with the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, .\mong the non-oflicial members arc nine 
Hurmans, one Chinese, one Karon, one Maluunedan, 
and one Parsi. The Council enacts laws applicable to the 
whole or any part of the Province, the Shan States included. 
Members have the right of asking questions, of moving 
resolutions, and of discussing the budget. Law’s passed by 
the Council require the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and of the Governor-General. 

Under the new’ constitution about to be established the 
Lieutenant-Governor will become Governor; the Legisla¬ 
tive Council will consist of 92 members of wiiom 60 per 
cent, will be elected, and will have wide powers of con¬ 
trolling the administration; the system of dyarchy will be 
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introduced. An Executive Council and responsible Ministers 
will be appointed: some branches will be administered by 
the Governor in Council, the rest by the Governor on the 
advice of his Ministers. 

Upper Burma, exclusive of the Shan States, is a Scheduled 
District, that is, a territory for which the Governor- 
General has power to make Regulations without the aid 
or intervention of a legislative body. In the early years 
after the annexation, this power was freely exercised: but 
since the establishment of a local Legislative Council it is 
seldom needed. The law administered in other parts of 
India prevails, generally, in Lower Burma. As in other 
Provinces, there are local systems of land and revenue 
administration and there is a special Village Law’. Upper 
Burma, less sophisticated, enjoys many modifications and 
simplifications of the general law applicable to British 
India. This privilege is unlikely to endure. 

The Province Ls parcelled into eight Divisions, each under 
a Commissioner; Pegu. Irrawaddy. Arakan, andTenasserim 
\vith headquarters at Rangoon, Bassein, Akyab and Moul- 
mein, respectively: and in Upper Burma, Mandalay, 
Sagaing, Meiktila and Magwe, each named after its head¬ 
quarter station*. The Commissioner controls all branches 
of the administration under the Local Government; in 
Upper Burma and in Arakan, he is also Sessions Jiidge. 

There are 38 districts grouped as shown below: 


Division 


Pegu 


District 

( Rangoon 
Hanthawaddy. 

/Rangoon)* 

Inscin 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu 


Division 


Irrawaddy 


District 

Bassein 

Ma-u-bin 

Pyap6n 

Henzada 

Myaung-mya 


* Rearrangement of Divisions is in contemplation. See Appendix II. 

* Except where indicated in brackets, each district takes its name from 
its headquarter station. 
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l)i vi>k>u 


ni5»tnct 


DiviMon District 


/ Akvab 

i 

Kyaiikpyii 
Arak.m • Sand <> way 

1 fill! District of Arakan 
I (Palclwcx) 


XcnasscriTn 


Amherst (Moulmein) 

lhatbn 

Toil iigoo 

I’avov 

< 

Mergui 

Salween (Papxm) 


Mandalay 


Mandalay 
Katha* 
Hhamo 
Myitkyina 
Putao (Fort 
Hertz)* 


Sagaing 
I Shwel>o 
Lower Chind>s*in 
Sagaiug (Mon-ywa) 

Upper C hind win 
(Mawdaik) 

Chin Hills (Falam) 


Meiktila 


Magwe 


r Meiktila 
I Myingyan 
i Yam^thin 
(^Kyauksd 

( Mag we 
Minim 
I l^akokku 
Cihayctmyo 


Kaiij district is in charpo of .'i Deputy Commissioner, who 
administers all except the imperial departments. Here 
again it must be noted that changes arc impending which 
will serioijsly reduce the powers of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. But in this sketch, the state actually existing must 
be described. In resj)cct of public works, education, forests 
and medical affairs, the Deputy Commissioner’s control is 
general and docs not involve interference in technical 
matters <*f detail. He is Collector and District Magistrate. 
Bxcept in the Arakan Hill Tracts and Salween, where a 
police <»thccr holds charge, he is always a member of what 
is known as the Burma Commission or of the B\inna Civil 


Service. The Commission consists of Indian Civilians, 
officers of the Indian army in civil employ, and oflicers 
belonging to neither of these services but individually ap¬ 
pointed with the sanction of the Secretary of State, or 
selected by the Local Government from the Burma Civil 
Service. The la.st-named service was formerly called the 
Provincial Civil Service. It consists for the most part of 

* The Ruby Mines, formerly a separate district witli headquarters at 
Mogok. has been inergc<l into Katha 

* Named after Mr W. A. Hertz, the first Deputy Commissioner. 
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Fig. 45. At the well. 

have been established in most districts, for the purpose of 
educating the mass of the people in self-gowmmcnt. 
Circle Boards control groups of village tracts; their mem¬ 
bers arc elected by jjopular vote, women having the 
franchise. Members of District Councils are elected by Circle 
Boards. Ollicials are not eligible for seats in either of these 
assemblies; and official interference is jealously excluded. 
These Ojuncils and Boards are to admmister vernacular 
education, vaccination, hospitals, markets, veterinary dis- 

‘ In July, 1922, there were onlj' two Burmese Deputy Coiiimissioncrs. 


Bunnese officers. The employment of Hurmans in charges 
of n.'sponsibility has b(‘en much extended in recent years. 
In 1908, the first tentative appointment of a Burman 
(really an .Xrakanese) to the charge of a light district was 
liazarded. In July, 19ZI. four districts were in charge of 
Burman-;. including two important Low. r Burma districts*. 

Quite recently (1922) District Councils and Circle Boards 


W, h. 
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pensaries, slaughtcr-liouscs. sanitation, roads, and water¬ 
ways. They will impose taxation for local purposes. 

Most (li^tricts are partitioned intosul>-di\’isionsandthese 
again into townships. Many of the sub-divi>ional and prac¬ 
tically all tlic township officers (Mvo-oks) are nati\’es of 


Fig. 46. A Myo-thugyi. 

the country, the great majority of Burmese race. Formerly 
there was a further territorial division; in Lower Burma, 
the circle {loik), in Upper Burma, the myo, each an aggre¬ 
gate of village areas under a Taik-ihugyi or a Myo-thugyi 
respectively. These have for the most part disappeared, 
and the territorial unit is now the village. Consistent 
efforts have been made to preserve and strengthen the 
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village organization. Every village has its IRadnian, ap¬ 
pointed by the Deputy Cominissioncr from among the 
villagers. In the making of this appointment, so far as 
possible, regard is paid to hereditary claims and also to tl»e 
\vishesof the people. The Headman is the leading \ illager; 
the village magistrate and judge, with jxjwer to try pett\- 
criminal and civil cases, and the local re^■enuc■ collector. 
The elders have no legal power or status, but in j)ractice 
they exercise substantial influence. All villagers are bound 
by law to assist the headman in the discharge of liis public 
duties; and new comers cannot settle in a village without 
his permission. On all residents is imposed joint respon¬ 
sibility for peace and order. They are bound to keep the 
village in a state of defence and to resist armed attack. 
If an undetected crime is committed, or if stolen property 
is traced to its borders, the village is held responsible. 

The Shan States are administered on speciM lines^. The 
Shan plateau, occupying an area of over fifty thousand 
square miles, is distributed into a number of States varying 
in size from a few acres to thousands of square miles, eacli 
under its hereditary Chief. In the later times of Burmese 
rule, the Chiefs were constantly fighting one another and a 
country once prosperous was laid waste. Since our coming, 
peace has been restored and excellent progress has been 
made. The States are grouped into tw'o main sections, the 
Southern, with headquarters at Taung-gyi, the Nortlurn, 
with headquarters at Lashio, each under a Superintendent. 
These States are an integral part of British India, as they 
were fonnerly of the Burmese kingdom, and are not on 
the footing of native States in other parts of India. The 
form of administration which prevailed under Burmese rule 
has been preserved; and each State is governed by its own 
Chief, entitled Sawbwa, Myosa, or Ngwe-kun-hmu. The 
Imperial and Provincial* Legislatures enact law’s applicable 

* See Ap|>ca(]ix IV. 

* Apparently the Provincial I^*gislaturo will no longer enact laws lor 
the Shan States. 
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to thc^c Stato>; and tlie enlightened Chief of Va\N*nghwe 
was long a iminbe-r of the Provincial Legislative Council. 
Tin* internal affairs of each State are administered by 
the Cliiet, subject to the supervi^ion and guidance of 
tlte Superintendents and their assistants. Gradually the 
(. hil ts have learnt to administer their revenues with care 
and to take an interest in jjublic works and other measures 
for the benefit of tluir ])eoj>le. .\ good school for the sons 
of Cliiefs and notables tlunfishes at Taung-gyi. Modihed 
by rules to prohibit cruel and barbarous practices and to 
prescribe a simple jvidicial procedure, the customary law 
reinams in force. Government reserves all rights to forests 
and minerals and regulates the relations between the several 
States. Order is maintained by comparatively small bodies 
of military police and there are a few civil police. But the 
Cliiefs are resi)onsible for peace and order in their own 
territories. The succession to any Chief is subject to the 
approval of government. Kach Chief on his accession 
receives a Sanad or Ordi'r of appointment defining his 
rights and privileges and prescribing his duties and limita¬ 
tions. The principal States are Kengtung, an extensive 
territory east of the Salween: Yawiighwe. a western State, 
wherein is situate the headijuarters of the southern section; 
Mdngnai. to the east, but cis-Salween; Hsipaw and North 
and South Ilsenwi in the northern groups. 

Outside of the main sections are two other Shan States, 
sole relics of Shan predominance in Upper Bunna; Hsawng- 
hsup (Thaungthut) and Singaling Hkampti, both on the 
Chindwin subject to the Commissioner of Sagaing. Hkampti 
Long, in the far north, is now practically part of the Putao 
district. Mdngmit, formerly under the Commissioner of 
Mandalay, has lately been attached to the Northern Shan 
States. The old States of Kale and Wuntho were absorbed 
long ago into Ifpper Chindwin and Katha respectively. 

Karcnni, which lies to the north-cast of Lower Burma, 

* For a complete list of the Shan States, sec Appendix III. 
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between 18’ and 20° N. and 97° and 99’ E. with an area 
o£ 7200 square miles, intersected by the Salween, consists 
of a group of feudatory States, not an integral jjart of the 
Province. It is administered, much on tlie lines of the Shan 
States, by several Chiefs, mutually independent, with the 
advice of an Assistant Superintendent stationed at Loikaw 
and subordinate to the Superintendent of tlie Southern 
Shan States. 

The Chin Hills on the north-west, adjoining Assam, 
Manipur and Chittagong, are administered as a district 
of the Sagaing diWsion by a Deputy Commissioner whose 
headqiiarters are at Falam, witlt assistants at Tiddim, 
Haka and Lotaw. The Chin chitrfs, lutadmen of \’illages and 
groups of villages, enjoy a Large measure of independence 
and there is as little interference as possible with local 
customs. The laws in force are pro\ ided by Regulation and 
other legislative enactment. The Pakokku Hill Tracts to 
the south, under the control of a Superintendent with head¬ 
quarters at Kanpetlet near Mt N’ictoria, form i)art of the 
Magwe division. 

The Kachin Hills on the north-cast and north are in¬ 
cluded in the Bhamo, Myitkyina and Putao districts. Here 
also villages and groups of villages are controlled by head¬ 
men {Duiva). As much regard as possible is paid to local 
customs and the ordinary law is modified by Regulation to 
adapt it to the backward condition of these tracts. 

To return to the settled districts of the Province, justice, 
civil and criminal, is administered under the control of the 
Chief Court in Lower Burma and of the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner in Upper Burma*. Till the year 1900, a Judicial 
Commissioner was the head of the judicial administration 
in Lower Burma. In that year, the Chief Court was estab¬ 
lished, consisting of a Chief Judge and Judges of whom one 
half at least must be barristers; all are appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. One of the puisne judges is a 

* A High Court for the whole Province has recently been established. 
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Btinnan. ThisCovirt exercises all the powers of a High Court 
and controls and supervises all branches of the judicial 
system. It also tries all cases committed for trial by 
Sessions or High Court in the to\Nni of Rangoon and exer¬ 
cises exclusive jurisdiction over European British subjects 
tliroughout the province. With this last-mentioned excep¬ 
tion. in Upper Bunna the Judicial Commissioner exercises 
all the powiTS of a High ( ourt. His sway does not extend 
over the Shan States or the Kachin and Chin Hills, where 
the highest judicial authorities arc the Supcriirtendcnts 
and Commissioners respectively. Officers of the Com¬ 
mission in the regular line usually exorcise judicial as 
well as executive powers, as do many members of the 
Burma and Subordinate Civil Services. But there are 
separate s<-rvices. composed of divisional, sessions, district, 
sub-di\ isional, and township judges, whose functions are 
purely judicial. The bulk of the original judicial work is 
done by Burmese magistrate's and judges. 

Police. Law aird order are maintained by military and 
civil police under an Inspector-General with several 
Deputies. The military police were constituted after the 
annexation of Upper Bumia, being enlisted from the 
martial races of India. Their duties are the maintenance 
of order, the custody of the frontiers, the domination of 
turbulent tribes: they have no concern with the detection 
of crime. Besides Indians, Kachins, Chins, Karens, and 
more recently Burmans, have been enrolled in the military 
police. They arc officered by Battalion Commandants 
and Assistant Commandants, temporarily seconded from 
the Indian army. From time to time, battalions of military 
police have been converted into regular regiments. 

The civil police consists almost entirely of native's of the 
Province chiefly under European senior officers. Their duties 
are the prevention and detection of crime and the prosecu¬ 
tion of criminals. In recent years, natives of the Province 
have been placed in charge of the police of several districts. 
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Education. The important branch of education is ad¬ 
ministered b}' a Department under a Director of Public 
Instruction. As elsewljero indicated, tin* basis of primary 
education of boys is the monastic school system. Beside.s 
monastic schools, there are many others, some suppe^rted 
from municipal and town funds, others by missions or 
private teacljers, very few directly by Gowrnment. Most 
schools receive {'rants in aid 
from provincial funds, svibject 
to inspection and observance of 
prescribed courses of studv. 

While elementary education is 
very widely spread, higher edu¬ 
cation is in a backw’ard state. 

Till recently, colleges in Burma 
were aftiliated to the Calcutta 
University. In 1920, the Univer¬ 
sity of Rangoon wjis established, 
consisting of University College, 
maintained by Government, and 
Judson College, maintained by 
the American Baptist Mission Union. 

Municipal. Municipal administration was introduced in 
1874 and has since, fr<nn tim(‘ to time, been largely ex¬ 
tended. At present there are in Lower Burma 35, and in 
Upper Burma 13, municipal towms. Many members of 
municipal committees are elected and in some towms there 
arc non-olheial presidents and vice-presidents. The ten¬ 
dency is to minimize official control and guidance. In 
23 smaller towns committees with somtwvhat less extensive 
pow'ers manage local affairs. 

Revenue System. Commissioners, deputy commissioners, 
sub-divisional and towmship officers, and village headmen 
are concerned in the revenue administration. At the head 
is the Financial Commissioner. In Low’er Burma, the land 
revenue system is comparatively simple. The State is the 



Fig. 47. A modern 
school-bo^. 
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ultimate owner of all culturabK- land and levies revenue 
upon it. Pri%'atc persons hold by grant or lease from 
<»o\irnim nt or by occupation. An\- person who occupies 
cultmable land, paying revenue in respect of it, for a con¬ 
tinuous period of twelve years, acquires a permanent 
heritable and transferable title called landholder’s right. 
In practice, though not theorcticallv, this is indistin- 
gtEisiiable from freehold tenure. A good deal of land is 


Fig. 48. A village school. 

cnlti\ ated by tenants under landlords, many of wliom are 
not natives of the Province. The number of large grants 
is comjxaratively small. Revenue is levied at varying rates 
on all culturable land which produces a crop. The rates 
are fi.xcd at intervals generally of fifteen years by settle¬ 
ment officers who. after elaborate enquiries, propose for 
tile sanction of government rates per acre on land under 
rice and other cultivation. If land is left fallow, a nominal 
rate of two annas (3^.) an acre is imposed. The State 
is a liberal landlord. If crops fail, wholly or in part, 
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remission of revenue is freely given after inspection ami 
enquiry. 

In Upper Burma the system is more complex. Here, as 
in Lower Burma, the intention has been to maintain the 
customs existing under Burmese ride. The two main 
divisions of land .are into Stat<- (/tWuu) and hereilitary 
(bobabaing). L^dau' is the property of the State and is 
leased to cultivators. Under this head are grouped many 
tenures of interest, service {ahmudaH) and others. In 
Magwe, Kath.a and Bhamo, communal tenxiros still sub¬ 
sist. In these cases, all cultxirabh* land in a village tract 
is held in common and is assigned temporarily to indi¬ 
viduals, the distribution being in the hands of the headman. 
If a man has more land than he can properly cultivate, tlie 
lieadman may resume part and allot it to another. Boba¬ 
baing land is theoretically the pri\ atc property of individual 
culti\ ators and formerly was subject to no State dues. It 
is now liable to revenue assessment, subject to adjustment 
of thathameda^. 

Land revenue is collected by village headmen who receive 
a commission on the collections. In 1919-20, the gross land 
revenue amounted to £3,037,600. 

The ne.xt great head of revemie in Lower BuiTna is the 
capitation tax. This is a poll tax le\’ied at a fi.xed rate on 
all adult males. The normal rate is 5s. a year on bachelors 
and los. on married men. Government servants, monks, 
schoolmasters, and the aged and infirm, are exempt. In 
poor districts, the rates arc reduced. In 1919-20, the 
receipts were £555,300. In recent years, income tax has 
been imposed in Lower Burma; payers of income tax do 
not pay capitation tax. In this way, the obvious inequity 
of the uniform capitation ta.x has been remedied. 

The corresponding levy in Upper Burma is an impost 
inherited from native rule called ihalhamcda, a graduated 
income tax. It is levied at v.arying rates, the highest being 

* Sc« below. 
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41 yearly on «-a( li liousi-holcl in a town or village. The rate 
ha\’ing bc-vn fixed, the gross amount dm- from any unit is 
tlu- rate multiplied by the mitnbor of housi-holds. But every 
household does not ]>ay at the average rate. The distribu¬ 
tion of the assessment is made by a committee of elders 
(t/iotiuuii) who aj>portion j>ayments according to the means 
of the tax-payers. This is a very fair and simple arrange¬ 
ment which, sjibjcM't to supi-rvision by district officers to 
prevent malpractices, works well. In 1019-20, the receipts 
from thalfuxmctia amovtitted to £400,000. 

Opium and Excise. A substantial revenue, in 1921-22 
abou t £ 1,000.000. is derived from t he sale of opium and from 
e.xcise dutiesi)n alcoholic liquor. It h;i.s long been recognized 
that for Hurmans opium is exceedingly deleterious and de¬ 
moralizing. The opinion of the better classes condemns its 
consumption utterly ami without reserve. They regard the 
use of opium in any form as contrary to the teaching of 
tlu ir n-Iigion and as destructive of tlte Ixtdy and soul of 
the consvuner. l’'i)r at least hftv years, the policy of Govern¬ 
ment h;is been to discourage the use of opium without any 
n-ference to the effect of its disitso on the revenue. But the 
problem is not so simi>lo as it might appear and cannot be 
solved by a bare prohibition stich as is theoretically in force 
in C hina. Many Burmans. many Indians, many Chinese, 
many Shans and hillmen, have long been habitual con¬ 
sumers; all exce]>t Htirmans without obviously ill effects. 
To deprive all these of tlu* drug to which they have become 
accust«)med would be a \’ery drastic measure involving 
widespread hardship and distress. Moreover, opium is 
easily ct>ncealed and transported and the smuggling of 
small quantities is a simjile procc.ss. To enforce absolute 
prohibition wovild necessitate the appointment of an army 
of preventive olVicers. Raced with these difficulties, from 
time to time Government has adopted many exp>cdients 
for limiting facilities for procuring opium, for raising its 
cost, and for preventing illicit traffic. The number of shops 
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is strictly limited, as well as the qviantity allowed to be sold 
to any indi\'idual. In I’pper Burma, in accordance with 


what is believed to ha\'e been the 


rule in the king’s time, 


no Barman is allowed to possess opium. In Lower Bvirma, 
only those Barmans may possess it who are registered as 
consumers. Other races are less severely restricted in all 


parts of the Province. 

The excise administration is based on similar principles. 
Burmans are discouraged by their religion from drinking 
intoxicating liquors; but the habit of drinking seems to be 
increasing. Shops for the sale of liquors are licensed on 
payment of annual fees. No new shop can be established 
till the opinion of the people of the h)cality has been ascer¬ 
tained. As much as is possible in a free corintry is done to 
reduce the facilities for obtaining intoxicating drink and 


to enhance the price. 

Customs. As in other Provinces, customs duties for revenue 


purposes are levied on imports of every description. 'I'herc 
is also an export duty on all rice export(*d elsewhere than 
to India at the rate of jrf. a maund (about 80 lbs.). Econo¬ 
mically, this duty appears to fall on the land and appreci¬ 
ably to raise the incidence of taxation on rice-producing 
areas. In 1921-22, the net receipts from Customs amounted 
to £2,870,000. 

Fisheries and forests have already been mentioned. In 
1919-20, the fishery revenue was £360,000. 

Other branches of administration are the Jail Depart¬ 
ment and the Civil Medical Service. Hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries are not maintained by private charity but are 
supported by the State or from municipal and town funds. 
The first hospital was established in 1826 at Akyab. In 
1865, there were 13 hospitals and dispensaries; in 1880, 20; 
in 1890, 74; in 1900, 113; in 1910, 259; in 1921, 278. In 
1865, Government spent on these institutions about £1800. 
Last year, the expenditure amounted to £260,000, con¬ 
tributed nearly equally by Provincial and by Municipal 
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and other local funds. In 3000 in and 20,000 out 

patients were treated. Last year the total number of 
patients was 1,900,000, of whom 1,200.000 were Burmans 
and o^•cr 57,000 operations were performed. Lately 
the Department of Public Health, under a Director, 
has replaced the Sanitary Department. There is a com¬ 
petent Veterinary Department. The Co-operative Credit 
movement has been brilliantly successful in promoting 
thrift and economy. In the year 1919-20. there were 4394 
societies with 108,868 members. 

Among comparatively new appointments may be men¬ 
tioned the Development Commissioner and the Director of 
Industries, whose duties are indicated by their titles. The 
invaluable Agricultural Di'partment has been briefly de¬ 
scribed in another chapter. 

Finance. Ke\’enuc and expenditure are distributed be¬ 
tween central, provincial, and local funds. In the last- 
mentioned are inchided municipal and district funds ^vith 
others of less note. In 1920-21, the gross revenue of the 
province was £14,642,300, the expenditure £9.318,300. 
I'or tlu* year 1921-22 the income was estimated at 
£16,039,000, expenditure at £11,886.300. Central receipts 
were expected to be £5,886,600, outlay £1,020,000. For 
proWncial funds, the budget figures were: income £10,152,400, 
expenditure £10.866,300. For many years complaints were 
persistent that the province was badly treated in the 
financial arrangements imposed by the Government of 
India. Recently, a new and more liberal settlement has 
been made, and it is hoped that in future sufficient funds 
will be available for the proper supply of provincial needs 
and the due development of provincial resources. 



CHAPTER Kill 


(I) THE PEOPLE 

According to the preliminary figures of the census of 1921, 
the population of the proN’ince is 13.204,760, about a million 
more than in 1911. The increase is common to all districts 
except Prome, Magwe, and the Chin Hills. 

Burmese. Inclusive of Arakanese and some minor classes, 
Burmese in 1911* numbered nearly 8,000,000, or about 
66 per cent, of the total population. They predominate in 
the whole province except the Shan States, the Kachin and 
Chin Hills, and Karenni. Of their character, manners and 
customs so much has been written^ that a detailed de¬ 
scription would be superfluous. But a sketch must be given. 

Among Burmans, there is no caste and there ai'e few 
class distinctions. There arc no privileged orders, except 
perhaps officials, no landed aristocracy, no hereditary 
superiors. Social distinctions, based on wealth and dignity, 
do not exist. The comparative thinnt*ss of population and 
the fertility of the soil in large areas prevent any serious 
pressure on subsistence. If there arc no great fortunes, 
there is no grinding poverty. 

Physically, short in stature but sturdy and muscular, 
^vith a strong superficial resemblance to the Gurkha, the 
Burman in daily life is high-spirited, reckless, of a gay and 
boisterous humour. Delighting in fine clothes, in pwis 
(theatrical and other shows), pony races, boat races, and 
pagoda festivals, he is at heart a gambler and bets on any¬ 
thing. It is told that a Buddhist ecclesiastic came to settle 

• Details of the 1921 census not being yet available, except where 
otherwise stated the figures in Uiis chapter arc those of the census of 
1911. 

* The JJurman. by Sliwe Yoe (Sir George Scott), is still the classical 
authority. 
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a serious reli^ous dispute but declined to give a decision 
wlu-n he found that the whole towii was wagering on the 
e\ ent'. \\ lien necessary, Burnians work hard enough, but 
tiu-y haw nt> di'sire to work for the sake of working or to 
amass ric hes. Their standard of !i\ ing is rejLsonably high, 
riieir inanniTS are really disting\iislu.“d. The- natural Humian 
is of a singularly humane disposition. “ Kindness to 



Fig. 49. Burmese boxing. 


strangers is equally the precept and the practice of Bur- 
mans®.” Good treatment of animals is another pleasing 
trait. One result is seen in the excellent sleekness of Bur¬ 
mese oxen. Children are indulged and in return respect 
their parents. 

Women are not secluded but may be seen in their houses, 
in the fields, in the streets, by the village well. Girls marry 
at a reasonable age and to please themselves. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but is by no means xiniversal. 


* Tht Butman. 


• Symes. 240. 
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Divorce is easy and open to each sex on tlie same term?.. 
Most of the petty trade i^ carried on !)>• weineii in bazaars 
and markets. “Women take part in all a}.;riciiltural opera¬ 
tions; they sow, transplant, reap, carry sheaxes. tlinsh, 
winnow, and in exceptional cases e\en phnigli and cut 
weeds*.■' As they ma\' not enter momcstic scluxiL, all 
women do not reci ixx- < lementary education. But mor<' ar<‘ 
literate than among most other ea>tern races. Now tliat 



representative institutions arc to be established, it is under¬ 
stood that women will have the vote from the ovitset. They 
are as well qualified as men to enjoy this privilege. Burmese 
women commit practically no serious crimes. Their moral 
standard is high. 

In religion, Bunnans are strict Buddhists, thougli many 
traces of animism survive. Every village has its pagoda, 
its monastery {kyaung), its rest house {zayat) for travellers 
and pilgrims. The monastic Order is elaborately organized. 

• Myaungtnya SetUement Utpotl. 
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At its head is the Thalhanabatng ^; under him in succession 
"mug-ok. gaiug-tiauk. and heads of monasteries. Monks, of 
\\hom there are perhaps a quarter of a million, arc sup¬ 
ported hy voluntary offerings of the faithful, and are 
btjund by vows of poverty and chastity, which are not 
irrevocable but may be renounced at any time. They e.xcr- 
cise no sacerdotal functions; there is no such person as 
a Huddhist pnest. They spend their lives in meditation, 
m the study and exposition of the scriptures, and in 
teaching >’oung boys. Buddhist nuns arc equally respect¬ 
able but less numerous and cons]>icuous. Tliey dwell apart 
in isolation, not in convents. While ordinary Hurmans are 
Imried, monks <)f special sanctity are cremated with much 
cerenmny. 

I*-\‘ery small Burman bov passes stune time in a monas- 
terj’ e\’en if he has no intention of becoming a monk. There 
he is taught to read and wiite and do simple sums; he also 
receives religious and moral instructit)n. The initiation of 
a boy as a neophyte is celebrated with such splendour as 
his family can afford, in a manner practised without 
material change for many centuries. 

In theory Buddhism seems a gloomy religion. Every 
year nearly three months from July to October are set 
aside as If'u or Lent, when monks and laymen are ex- 
jx'cted to practise special abstinence and austerity. Every 
eighth day throughout the year is a day of rest and medita¬ 
tion when monasteries and pagoda ]>latforips arc crowded 
and sermons arc preached by fervent monks. A Buddhist 
is not an idolater. Ho worships neither the pagoda nor 
the image of Buddha. These merely help to fix his mind on 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. Telling the beads 
of his rosary, he recites the formula, change, pain, illusion. 
But he docs not pray to any sentient or personal Deity. 
The ethics of Buddhism are as high and pure as those of 
any philosophy or creed. 

^ llts jurisdiction at present cxtcnd:> only over Upper Burma. 
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Apart from Biiddliisin and in ^trictni>> di>C(uinti nanct d 
by it is the prevalent practice of uat wtjrship. Sals are 
of two kinds, (i) the inhabitants of the six inh-rior heax’en'. 
the “dcwahs” of Hindu inytholf>gy, (2) spirits of nature, 
the house, the air. the water, the fore>tL It is nats of the 
second class who must be propitiated by otfi-rinj^s an<l 
observances. 

Burmans are as much addicted to crime as most people. 
They are sudden and quick in quarn-l and the use of kni\'es 
is deplorably common. Murders aiul crimes of \’iolence. 
dacoity, robbery, and cattle 
theft are pre\alent; and 
dacoits and robbers oft«“n 
treat their victims with 
revolting barbarity. The 
standard of veracity and of 
commercial morality is not 
so high as could be wished. 

Nor arc the public services 
yet free from the taint of 
corruptif)n. a heritage of 
Burmese rule. In the past, 

Burmans have been flighty 
and unstable, impatient of Fig. 51. Jungle boy. 

discipline and restraint. 

Hence they have not been good soldiers or even go«»d 
policemen. Djiring the Great War, renewed attempts wete 
made to foster a military spirit. Regiments of Burmans 
were raised and for the first time Burmans were enlisted 
in the military police. The Burmese regiments served witli 
credit. But it is too soon to estimate the success of the 
experiment. 

Owing to the custom of sending every boy for a time to a 
monastery, elementary education is more widely spread in 
Burma than in any country where it is not compulsory. 

* The Diir$nan. 
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It is rari' to find a man who cannot read and write. Hif'her 
education is backward, tlunigli of late s»ibstantial advance 
lias been made. 

rile great majority of Hurmans live in villages. A 
Hurmesc village normall\‘ 
consists of a single irregular 
strei't of houses, thalclud 
buildings of wood, matting, 
or bamboo, raised from the 
ground on posts, li.xcept 
where the houses are widel\- 
scattered, every village is 
surrounded by a fence, 
generally of split bamboo, 
sometimes of cactus. At each 
end of the street is a gate 
closed at night and supposed 
to be guarded bv a watch* 
man. 

The dress of .a man con¬ 
sists of a large piece of silk 
or cotton Worn as a skirt. 

'I'he more \’oluininous gar- 
im-nt is a fniso, the li-ss 
ample a I 6 np,yi. lU* wears 
also a jacket and wound 
round his head a kerchief Fig. 52. Tattooing, 

called a patinf^bamig. The 

women wi'ar skirts called tanicin and white jackets. They 
wear no head covering but a flower in the hair is often a 
pleasing adorntnent. Burmese males are tattooed on their 
thighs and frequently on other parts of the body. Often 
tattoo marks arc traced as charms against lethal weapons. 
Professional thieves frequently have a cat tattoed on each 
thigh. One cat they pat on entering tlic house they are 
about to burgle, the other on emerging with their booty. 
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Burmese women are not tattooed. All Burmans smoke and 
most chew betel. 

For more than a thr)»isand years, the Buimeso main¬ 
tained unaltered the characteristics of tluir race. Writin/’ 
of their customs in the 9th century of our era. a Chinese 
annalist describes them as devout Buddliists, di>liking to 
take animal life; with many monasteries into which all boys 
go at the age of seven years. The white elephant is pictured 
with some exaggeration. The dress of men and womi n is 
similar to that of the present day. “The women twist their 
hair high vipon the crown of the head, and ornament it w ith 
strings of pearls: they wvar a natural tinted female pt tti- 
coat, and throw pieces of delicate silk over themselves; 
when walking they hold a fan*.’’ Kalj)h Fitch’s descrij)- 
tions of Burmese life in the i6th century might have been 
written yesterday. 

Among the mass of the peoph-. the national typi* per¬ 
sists. But contact with the wvst has begun the process of 
disintegration. Among the educated and semi-educated 
classes, probably there has been m»)re change in the last 
ten years than in the preceding ten centuries. Till quite 
lately, Burmans to(jk no interest in i)o!itics and inclined 
to prefer personal rule. There were periodical petty risings 
headed by some real or pretendetl member of the Roj-al 
House. But there w'as no constitutional agitation or desire 
for representative government. Above all things, the Bur- 
man abhorred the sugge.stion of Indian influence. Of late, 
national asjiirations have becomt* loudly vocal, and clamour 
for reforms insistent. Burmans have condt'seended to be 
inspired by Indian agitators. Leagues and Associations for 
political propaganda have been formed and the Press has 
throwm off all restraint. These phenomena must be re¬ 
corded. It would be premature and unbecoming to com¬ 
ment. 

Karens. The next largest section of the population in- 

* Durnia. E. H. Parker. 13. 
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chidi-s Kart ii> and kindred tribes, numbering rather more 
than 1,100,000. Their liome is Karonni, still occupied by 
Bgluii Karens and wild Padaung and Bre or Laku. The 
Padaung are r«-markable for the practice adopted by the 
women of wi-aring from live to live and twenty coils of 
bras^ round their necks. Other Karens, Sgavi and Pwo, 
haw spread over tlu- plain coxintrv of Tenasserim and the 
Irrawadih- l)- lta. Eorim i ly a backward, savage race, these 


53 > Padaung house. 

( lasses have come under the civilizing influence of Christian 
missions and are now loyal, law-abiding, and progressive. 
They are excellent farmers and, more readily subject to 
discii>line than Burmans, have for many years been trained 
as military police and, to a less extent, as regular soldiers. 
“There is an evident tendency for Karen women to be 
more largely employed in fields than Burmans'.” 
Taungthu. Taungthu, a Karen race, numbering 183,000, 
orijiinallv came from Thaton in Lower Bunna, and are still 

^ MyaHHgytna SeUU$tuttt Beport. 
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found in that district. But most of them arc now in tlu 
Myelat, the western borderland of the South»-ni Shan 
States, and in the Shan State of Hsa-tung (Thaton), 
Shans. Shans come next with a population of nearly a 
million. Closely akin to the Siamese, they now mainl\' 
occupy the Shan j)lateau, thoujjh traces of tlieir old 
dominion still exist in Upper Burma, and there an Shan 
settlements in the plain country. Shans are t>picalh- 
traders rather than agriculturists. Fheir civilization is some¬ 
what backward but they are making gradual progress. In 


flapping straw hats and baggy trousers, they j)ose as pic- 
tures(jue swashbucklers but are not nearly so fierce as tlu'y 
look. They are es’cn more ferociously tattooi-d than 
Burmans. An interesting custom in the Shan country, 
which prevails also further cast but not among Burmans, 
is the holding of a bazaar or market every fifth day. Bazaar 
day is not unlike market day in an English provincial town, 
but more brilliant. From far and near in i)icturesque crtiwds 
buyers and sellers flock to the meeting place. One of the 
most famous of these bazaars is held at Kengtung, far to 


the east across the Salween, wliere thousands congregate 


strange folk from the hills, La and W'a, and people of other 
uncouth tribes, mingling with the predominant Shan. At 
Namkham on the border of Bhamo, at Mogok, and at 


Maymyo, also, notable bazaars are held. 

Intha. A curious tribe in the Shan country is the Intha, 
lake dwellers, who live in houses built over the Inle lake 
in Yawnghwe. They are said originally to have come from 
Tavoy in Lower Burma, brought as captives of war. Ihe 
custom by which they are best known is that of jjaddling 
a boat in a curious way. The paddlers stand in the l)oat and 
propel it by their legs twisted round long paddles. A good 
crew paddling in the usual way wll generally outpace an 
equal number of leg paddlers. 

Danu and Kadu. Danu and Kadu, tribes of Shan origin, 
still linger in Upper Burma, but are dying out. 
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Chins, to the nuinlnr of 300,000. hold the broki-n and 
ditfii ult < ()iintr\- l)ordcring on Assam. Manipur and Bengal. 

barbarous, drunken, turbulent people, divided into many 
tribes and elans, their main occujpatitm in former days was 
raiding \illage,s in the plains, .\mong tlu“ most important 
tribes are Tashbn. Yahow, l^aungshe, Kanht)w and Sokte. 
( hill's ha\ e giwn nmre troubh- than any other of the border 
races. Sir (n-orge White, who won the \’ictoria Cross in 
-Vighani-stan, declari-d them to !)«• the hardest enemy to see 
and light that he had ever met. I'lu'ir subjugation, ren- 
den d mu '.sary by tlu-ir predatory habits, was a laborious 
W(nk. Pvi-n in the last few years troojis had to sujipress 
a siTious rising. During the war, Chins were recruited for 
the arm\-, and many went to France as members of a 
Labtmr Corps. The southern clans. Chinbon and Chinbdk, 


on tlie Pakokku border, have a curious custom of tattooing 
the faces of their women with closely set blue lines. This 
<juaint and disliguring art Wiis mit practised by the martial 
clans in the north. Apparently the feebler southern tribes 
were subject to raitls by the Burmese and women were 
tattooi'd to render them less attractive and less liable to 


be carried away. Tlu- custtim seems to be dying out. Tame 
C bins in settled districts, principally Sandoway and Thayet- 
myo, an- tpiiet frii-ndly people, careful farmers, whose neat 
and tidy villages ctimpare favourably with the unkempt 
hamlets of Burmans*. 

Kachins. bar north are Kachins, a race of mountaineers, 
hardy, brave, aiul intelligent, whose pressure on the plains 
was checked only by our tjccupation. Ntimbering no more 
than about 170,000. they inhabit the hill tracts of Bhamo, 
Myitkyina, Putao, and Katha, and a substantial area in 
the Northern Shan States. Their stockaded villages are 
built on the crests of hills, the long, low, thatched houses 
acctnnmodating several families. Divided into two sections. 
Chinpaw and Kha-ku, the live main tribes are Marip, 

• A full account of the Chins is given in the Chin Geuettecr. 
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Lahtawiif', Lcpjai. Xkhum, and Maran. Cognate tribes art- 
Sassan, Mam, Lashi, and Vawyin. In former times, village > 
and village groujis were either kumsa, unde-r headmen 
known as ditwa, or kmnlao. wherein no local luad was 
recognized and all tribesmen were' free and ecjual. I his 
distinction has been abolished. All \ illages are now kttnisa'. 

Under nominal Hnrme>e rule, Kachins combined the 
practice? of rnde agricnltnrc with the l«-\’y of blackmail on 
caravans passing between Burma and China and the ex¬ 
action of tribute from protecterl \’illages at the foot of tlu' 



Fig. 54. Nungs of the Tar6n Valley. 


hills. Now they have to live by their own industry. Order 
is kept by military police posts which dominate the country 
and at the same time afford einphij'inent to hillmen, com¬ 
pensating the stoppage of lawless customs. Por some years, 
these wild tribes offered stubborn resistance. But after the 
success of military operations, tact and sympathy and 
honourable dealing prevailed and the new order was loyally 
accepted. For more than twenty years Kachins have 

* For an account of Kachin manners and customs, see the Myitkyiiia 
District GaittUer, W. A. Hertz. 
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>i*r\i (l a-- niilitar\- police and Ijave done exceedintilv widl. 
In thi'War, thr\- proxidetl recruits for the Indian army.and 
it i'' hoprd tliat lon^ -^t least one complete Kacliin 

battalion niav be rai-'cd. 

Of a I urions and until ri’ccTitlv unknown trilH’ are the 
Nnntz or Khaninifr, neiKhl>«)nrs of the Marns an<l resembling 
them in apjx arance but ''pt-akini' a dilfertmt language and 
more srantil\‘ < lad. Thev an- found only in the Pntao dis¬ 
trict, inli.tbiting the mountains on both sides of the 
N’lnaikha northward from about lat. 27®. ami tlu- moun¬ 
tain-. al)ont tlie headwaters of tlie Malikha, north, east and 
we..t of the I Ikainti Long valley. The\‘ haw the samegi^neral 
eharacteri'.tics a-, thi- other wild tribes of the north-eastern 
frontier, that is to say. they are dirty, dirtier even than 
the Mai n-., treacherous. an<l worship nafs. But they differ 
fn*m other tribes in bt'ing »*.\tremely shy and timid. They 
li\‘e in siilitary huts and do not cottgregate in villages. 
Formerly the\- were oppressed by the Shans of Hkamti 
Long who < aptnred tlu'in and kept them as slaves'. 
Talaings. Talaings. whose rise and fall have been rc- 
(xnaled. ha\’e m)W dwindled to 320,000. They are not easily 
distinguishable from Hnrmans in appearance, dress, and 
manners. Many prominent persons among the official and 
••ducateil classi-s are of Talaing e>rigin. The Talaing lan¬ 
guage is still spoken; most commonly in parts of the 
Amherst district. Multitudes of interesting Talaing in¬ 
scriptions are extant. 

Palaungs. Palanngs, timid, peaceable folk, to tlie number 
of 14.^000. are found principally in the Northern Shan 
States and in th<- Katha district. 

Many strange tribes dwell in tlie hills and are seen at 
the Shan ba/aars. Except in an ethnographic survey, it 
would be fruitless to catalogue their names; and space is 
wanting for a description of their peculiar manners and 
customs. But one remarkable tribe may be mentioned. 

' w A Hcrt* 




the Wa. \vh(j occupy a tra< t i>n tin- iu>i ili-c* 
strctclnng for about a huji,<Jr«-tl mill'• alon 
and some fifty mil> ' in breadth, fhe W'.i 
series of mountain ran!.;i''' nmniny nortli ; 
sheh’ing raj)idh’ down to narrow \ alK y- lr« 
thousand feet de<-p. The \illages ar« all 
Every village^ is surrouiKli-d bv a rampart < 
eight feet liigh and as many thick; round tli 


Fig. 55. Yang-sek women from the Shan Hills. 


ditch. Tlie only entrance is throngli a long tunm-l. Inside 
tile rampart, from 100 to 300 houses raised on jiiles, are 
built without order or design. Outside the village is a line 
of human skulls mounted on posts; for tlu“ best known 
characteristic of tin* \Va is the practice of head-hunting. 
Heads are collected as a protection against e\il spirits, 
the idea being that the ghost of the owner of tlu* head will 
haunt the place and keep off intruders. The Wa never raid 
outside their own country. To this may be attributed the 





Fig. 56. Tame Wa family. 


in the Shan States on the Salween, have perforce abandoned 
this barbaro\is practice*. 

1 lie tolerant Bunnan welcomes strangers. Those from 

‘ All that is known of the sav.iRe Wa h.as l>crn recorticil by Sir ftcorge 
Scott, from whose description the bald sutnniary in the text has been 
abstr.acted- In the grip of the Wild H a. by G. I'.. .Mitton (Lady Scott), 
contains a jKtpular but quite accurate account of these curious people. 


iniiminity of tlu ir tract from hostile visitation and its con- 
timud freedom from administrative control. The W’a go 
eery lightly clad. They are industrious and, except hir their 
liead-hunting proclivity, well behaved. Tame Wa. setthd 
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the west, with good-natured contempt ho calls kala (bar¬ 
barians). Of many settlors, Indians from all parts of the 
Peninsula are most numerous, principally from Madras, 
Bengal, and Chittagong, but tlie Pathan and the Sikli also 
wander as far afield. Mahomedans number 417,290; mt»re 
than half in Rangoon and the .\kyab district. Of all 
Mahomedans, 59,729 are zcrbadi, that is, of mi.xed Bumiese 
and Indian origin. Ti-n years ago there were 586,679 
Hindus, of whom o\’er 100,000 were in Rangoon. Indians 
absorb much of the trade of tin- towns; and Chetti money¬ 
lenders are encroaching on the land. Many Indian labourers 
come annually for field work, returning after the har\'est 
has been gathered. 

Chinese. Chinese number 122,854. population of this 
race having doubled in ten years. Probably it has increased 
substantially in the last decade. These settlers come from 
the coast ports and from Yunnan winch borders on Upper 
Burma. Chinese are good citizens and mingle freely with 
the Burmese. 

Europeans. The European population is scanty, amount¬ 
ing only to 12,790, inclusive of the garrison. To these should 
be added 11,107 .\nglo-Indians. 

(II) LANGUAGES 

The languages of the Province are classified under the 
Tibeto-Chinese; Austro-Asiatic; and Malaya-Ptilynesian 
families. To the first belong the Tibeto-Burinan sub-family, 
comprising Burmese, spoken by 8,317,842 with local vari¬ 
ants such as Arakancse and Tavoyan; Chin (296.312); 
Kachin (170,144); and other dialects of which the Lolo 
group (165,548). spoken by some tribes on the north¬ 
eastern frontier is numerically the most important; and 
the Siamese-Chinesc sub-family including Karen and Shan, 
each spoken by about a million people. The Austro-Asiatic 
family is represented by M6n-Hkmer languages, of which 
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the mo>t luitici-abli- art- Talaing (179.443) and Palaung 
(^ 44 .139)- Of the Mala>-a-Polync>ian family tlu-only dialect 
t>l intere?>t is that spoken bv Salon or Mawken'; and even 
of this the rlassihcation is doubtful. Malay is spoken by 
a few thousand immigrants fretpienting the coast of Mergui. 

1 he Hurmese language is nn>nosyliabic and lias three 
accents, light, medium, and heavy. It has no inflections 
and the grammar is generally simple. Of Karen and Shan 
tln r(‘ ari‘ many dialects. The Shan language also is inono- 
sj'llabic and has fiN'e or six tones bv which the same word 
ac<|uir«-s as many totally different meanings. 

The i)niuipal alphabets «if Bimna, that is Pyu, Talaing. 
Burim-se. aiul Shan are, <hrcctly or indirectly, derived from the 
old r<'higu-Canarese alphabets of South India. The first two, 
Pyu and lalaing, were derived directly, the former from the 
Kadamba alphabet of VanavasI in North Canara. to the west 
of South liuiia; the latter from (he alphabet of the Pallavas 
of Kancipura in the east of South India....The Burmi'se and 
Shan alphabets, though ultimately g<nng back to old Telugu- 
( anarese have not been derived directly, but indirectly, and 
both from (he Mon or Talaing alphabet*. 

Of the many dialects spoken by hill tribes it would be 
unprofitable to give a detailed list. 


’ See p ^5. 

* Archaroiogual Surfey Ifrporf (19^1). C. Duroiscllo. 
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FIELDS AND (iAKDENS 


Rice. Rice, tht- ordinary food of all clai^scs, is the- chiof 
staple of cultivation. Grown in every district, it absorbs 
the energies of farmers and peasants in the flat region of 



Fig. 57- Irrigation with water scoop. 


Lower Burma, converting it into what has been graphically 
described as "a howling paddy plain." I he main croj> is 
sown in nurseries {pyogin) at the beginning of the rains; 
later, the young shoots arc taken up and carefully planted, 
one by one, at suitable intervals, in the sodden fields which 
have been ploughed wth the aid of buffaloes and bullocks. 
But often rice is sown broadcast. Each fii*ld is separated 
from its neighbours by a low mound {kazin). Harvest comes 
at the beginning of the cold weather. Of many varieties of 
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nco. kunk-kyi, which supplies practically all the crop for 
export is the most important. In Upper Biinna, besides rice 
grown on fields watered by rainfall, great qviantitics are 
raised on irrigated land. In dry districts, a winter crop, 
maynt. is sown in the c«>ld season on the edges of meres 
and on marshy d< pressions and reaped in the early rains. 
In tin- hills is practised a wasteful form of cultiwatitm known 
as lauu^yit. The trees and uiKh rgrowth are cut down and 
burnt in tlu* dry weather and rice seed is dibbled in as soon 
as the rains begin. After garnering the crop, the ioungya 
cutter usually abandons the field and starts afresh next 
year on another plot. Tlu- same ground is seldom cultivated 
two years in succession and is not re-visited till at least 
the undergrowth has sprung up again. It will be under¬ 
stood that this practice may involve the destruction of 
much valuable forest*. 

ilie ar<'a under rice cultivatitin is o\‘er 10,000.000 acres, 
of which o\-er 8,000.000 acres are in Lower Rurma. The 
principal rice-growing districts in Lower Burma are Pegu 
{868,987)2; 1 lanthawaddy (789,385); Mya\mg-mya {701,563); 
Bassein (697.572); Pyapon (660,948); Akyab (656.203): 
riiaton {623,803); Insi'in (5d«.750); Tharrawaddj^ {529,224); 
I lenzada (527.361); Amherst {424,491); Toungoo {400,731); 
Ma-u-bin (3<)2.dd6); Prome (3-2-1.377)- In Upper Btirina, 
Shwebo {444,975) with a vast area under irrigation, alone 
rivals these great rice-producing districts. Katha (183.77:) 
and Vann^thin {176.686) come next but far behind. 

1 he out-turn of rice is enonnous and has been increasing 
almost year by year. The estimated crop in 1921-22 
amounted to 6,900.000 tons of paddy. Of this quantity, 
it was e.xpected that 4.000,000 tons of j>addy, or 2,600,000 
tons of cargo rice would be a\ ailable for export. 

Dry crops. Though rice is so \astly the most important. 


‘ But recently successful efforts have been made to utilixo taxntgya 
cultivation for concentrated regeneration of forests. 

* I*igiircs in brackets show Ihr area in acres under rice in 1920-21. 
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many other products are cultivated in fields, gardens, and 
tauug^'a. Wheat has long been cultivated in I'pper Burma, 
but not so far back as the 9th centurv. San Germano 
remarks that “the wheat of the Kingdom of A\a is most 
excellent^.” Crawfurd “found that wheat was culti\at<-d 

in the vicinity of Ava in considerable (juantity_We com- 

par<‘d the grain with the Patna wheat which we had along 
mth us, and it was greatly superior both in size and colour^. ” 
Wheat is grown also in the Shan States with success. It is 
perhaps surprising that a form <jf cultivation so long estab¬ 
lished has not been more largely practised. Other cereals, 
maize, gram, and millet, red and white, are grown in dry 
districts. Millet suffers much from tlu- ravages of a small 
parasite plant called jiwinbyu. Many varieties of peas and 
beans are produced in all ])arts of the prt)vincc. The doiii 
palm is cultivated in the Irrawaddy Delta. 

Sesamum, growm on about 1,000,000 acres is a \ery 
valuable crop. About 300,000 acres, principally in I^akokku, 
Mag^ve, and Myingyan, are devoted tr> ground-nuts of 
which the out-turn reaches some 100,000 tons. The c-xten- 
sion of this cultivation is comparatively recent. 

Tea is the staple product of th(‘ Shan State of Tawnpeng 
when- it is grown to the annual \alue of about £200.000, 
for the purpose of being made into pickled tea, a 

condiment of uni\’ersal consumption. Many Europeans 
profess to find the durian delicituis and e\’en nfia/>i has its 
admireis. It is not on record that any one other than a 
native of Burma has found palatable. In Burmese 

times, leipef was brought down b)' strings of btillocks to 
the mart at Mandalay. The railway has now superseded 
this primitive mode of transport. Tea for the European 
market is not yet produced. Coffee has been groNvn by 
Ejiropeans at Toungoo and Bhamo biit with only moderate 
success. Its cultivation in the Northern Shan sub-Statc of 
Hsumhsai is very promising. 

• The Dut$nese Empire, 190. * Crawfurd. 101-2. 
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Potatoes arc cultivated in the Southern Shan States and 
elsewhere, for instance in Putao. Sugar cane culture is 
widely distributed. 

In most parts of liurma, tobacco is groWTi on in all about 
120.000 acres. The indigenous varieties are of no great 
\ ahie commercially, j>erhaps 


bc'cavise tin- processes of 
curing are eitlu-r imperfectly 
\in<hi>.tood or vinskilfvilly 
practised. Burmese cheroots 
are Well known, but for tin- 
most part are made of 
imported tobaccti. Experi- 
jnents with \’irginia and 
na\ ana seed have been only 
moderately successfiil. Hut 
some of the best Hunnese- 
cigars are now made of 
tobacco grown at Danubyii 
from this seed and cured 
loeallN'. \’ery little tobacco is put into the large green and 
white clu-rotits. wrappetl in thauat leaves, which arc smoked 
by every Burmese man and woman and by many children. 
No doubt there is a great future for tobacco cultivation in 
l^urma; but it may bi- remote. 

Tlu‘ b<-tel-palm (.Imu catechu), called by the Burmese 
kan, is widely cultivated and also grows by nature. From 
association of name and use may here be mentioned the 
betel vitie {Piper be/lc) grown in dry districts and pro¬ 
ducing betel leaves for chewng. This is a very valuable 
product. 



Fig. 58. Burmese cheroot. 


Cotton is growii largely in Sagaing, iSl> ingyan. Mciktila, 
Lower ChinchNin, and Thayetmyo, to a less extent else¬ 
where. The area under cotton is about 300,000 acres, the 
annual out-turn about 12,000 tons. 

Rubber is grown with success in plantations in Mergui, 
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Hanthawaddy, AmlK Jst. Toungoo, and i lscwhorc. Tlic first 
cxpcriniL-nts wi re madi.' in Gowmmint i)l!intations in Ara- 
kan, Mcrgiii and Rangoon. The Mcrgiii plantation lias bi en 
acquired b}- a Company. 

Fruits. Fruits abound in rich and varied profusion. Most 
widc 4 y distributed is the jilantain (banana) wliich is culti¬ 
vated everywhere. Plantains vary in quality; some kinds 
arc of exceUi-nt flavour; others are liardly fit to offer to a 
pony. A somewhat similar judgement may be pas^ed on 
the mango, except that it is not olfered to ponies. The 
ordinary mango with a flavour of turjientinc is worthless. 
The best kind is one of the most delicious fruits. From the 
extreme south come the durian (I)tirio Zibetbinus) and the 
mangosteen {Garcinia mau^ostaua). So highly estec-nud by 
Burmans is the durian that, in the king’s time, as soon as 
the fruit ripened, a steamer was chartered every year to 
bring a cargo of the dainty for the Court at Mandalaw As 
already mentioned, some Euroj)«-ans profess a morbitl 
jiassion for this fruit. To others, its scent and titste alike 
are inexpressibly loathsome. The mangosteen, by universal 
consent, is the most delicate and exquisite of eastern fruits. 
Coco-nuts abound; pine-apples, custard-apples {Ationa 
squamosa), pleasant but somewhat insipid, marian, jack 
fruit, papaya {Carica papaya) of peptic virtue, gua\ as, and 
pomegranates are plentiful. .Mlied to the custard-aiiple, 
the chirimoya of Peru {Anona chcrimolia) has been intro¬ 
duced and is cultivated but not to any great extent. 
Oraitges grow best in the Northern Shan States; less 
successfully elsewhere, as in the Southern Shan States, 
Chin Hills, and Amherst. Limes and citrons are culti¬ 
vated in the hills. Mulberries are grown by Yabcin* in 
Magwe and Thayetmyo; but for the sake of the leaves 
to feed silk-worms, not for the fruit. The bael tree, of 

* Yabein arc oi Burmese stock, dwellers on the western slopes of the 
l^cgu Yoma; despised on account of their practice of destroying silk* 
worms m the course of their silk culture 
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whicl) tlu- Irnit is \ahu cl for modicinal properties, is also 
cultixatccl. 

Of Vegetables and miscellaneous products may be spcci- 
lied (liillie>. cmion". capsicum, mustard, sweet potatoes 
{!pi'iiioca Ixtlotos), yams [Dioscorco). brinjals (Solanioti Mc- 
lougoui). tomatoes, turmeric, ginger, cinnamon, cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins. 

Poppies Kro"' luxuriantly in the Shan States and Kachin 
Hills, where opium is consxiined apparently Ncnthout ill- 
elfects. The cultivation of the poppy in the Kachin Hills 
has recen(l\- been declared illegal. 

Department of Agriculture. The interc^sts of agriculture 
are committed to the charge of a special Department under 
a Direi tor and controlled by the Development Commis¬ 
sioner. ;\inong the aims of the Dej^artment arc. the amelio¬ 
ration of agricultural conditions, the encouragement of 
e.Nperiuu-nts with new products, the introduction of modern 
s( ientifie implements, the improvement of indigenous staples. 
I he Department is al>out to lx- strengtlu'iUHl and rcorganizcxl. 
\\’hen thoroughly equipped, it will include 17 Imperial, 
K) Provincial, and I1S8 subordinate ofiiccTs. In a country 
where the bulk of the pojndation depends for subsistence 
on helds, gardens, and orchards, the scope for the energies 
of the Ih partment is unlimited. 



CHAPTER XV 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 

The great majority of the people of Biirma are farmers and 
peasants, dwellers in villages. Out of a total population 
of about 12,000,000 as enumerated in 1911, only ratlier 
more than a million Were towiismen. The remainder con¬ 
stituted the rural population of whom about 8,500,000 were 
returned as occupied with pasture and agriculture or de¬ 
pendent thereon. The main occupation, agriculture, is the 
subject of the last chapter. Here we deal with otlier arts 
and crafts. 

Dependent on the supply of rice is the important rice- 
milling industry which flourishes at Rangoon and the other 
principal ports. This is not an indigenous occupation, being 
directed almost exclusively by Eiiropean firms; but it gives 
employment to large numbers of workers, Hurmans, and 
immigrants. Other industries which owe their prospt-ritv 
to foreign influences are oil-winning ajid oil-refining; cotton¬ 
ginning; and the conversion of timber at saw-mills. The 
extent to which mining is pursued has been indicated in 
the chapter on Minerals. Similarly, theextraction of timber 
for local use and export, and cutch boiling, in both of which 
many Burmans are employed, have been mentioned in the 
pages devoted to forests. 

Next to agriculture fishing is the greatest nativeindustry. 
It is carried on mainly in the Delta of the Irrawaddy and 
on the sea coast. Dependent on this is the manufacture of 
ngapi or fish paste. 

Of indigenous handicrafts, boat-building, cart-making 
and the fashioning of rude ploughs and other agricultural 
implements, are widely spread. The making of byit (fringes) 
of dani leaves for walls and roofs of houses is practised 
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wluTO liani is cultivati'd. There are, it is liardly necessary 
to saw l-^iirmesi' carpenters and blacksmiths. Hut the bc^st 
l arpi'iiters are ( liinese. The Biinnan puts up his own ho\JSc 
of bamboo, timber, mat and thatcli; and Hiirmese masons 
build paj^odas and otlu-r sacred edifices. 

Weaving etc. The lionie industries of c<)tton- and silk- 
wras'ing w^-re fonnerly uni\'iTsal. livery house had its 
loom wheia-on tlu: ^irls wove pasos and fomchis, tlie skirts 
Worn by men and women respectiwly, and produced tex¬ 
tures of brij'ht aiul beautiful colours. Some of the elaborate 
silken webs are of e.xquisite design. It is to be regretted 
that these have to a great extent been supjilanted by im¬ 
ported fabrics often of inferior kinds. Of late, there has 
been a re\’ival of this occupation. There is a small school 
of silk-wea\ing at Amarapura; and silk weaving is now 
practised with profit. Co-operative credit societies of 
weavers have been formi’d and “ the industry is regaining 
lost ground’." (iay and graceful umbrellas are made. For 
a time these were almost entirely displaced by common 
ugly European articles. But this industry, also, is re- 
\iving-. Kalaga (curtains) are made of cloth; some of the 
appliqui work on them is of a high standard. Bags of 
beautiful design, ornamiuited with bead patterns, are pro¬ 
duced in the Shan country. In the Chin and Kachin Hills 
arc woven srtjojg, rough sheets, useful and of interesting 
patterns. 

Cheroot making is a home industry widely practised. 
Basket- and mat-weaving are important occupations yield¬ 
ing pleasing and useful products. The delicate thin-byn 
mats made at Danubyu on the Irrawaddy have long been 
famous. More than a hundred years ago Sjines \vrote: 
" Donabew...is...celebrated for its manufactory of mats, 
which are made here in beautiful variety, and superior in 

* Burmese viUage ifidusirits. Paper read by Mr A. P. Morris before 
the Hoyal Society id Arts. January 2nd. 1920, 

• Ibid. 
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cjuality to what arc labritatcd in any other part of the 
[Burmese] Empire*.” 

Pottery. Pottei\' attains the dignity of an art and be¬ 
sides pans and jars of comnutn nso produces many articles 
of ornate or grotesque design. Of the large Pegu jars. 
S\nies \Nrites; "The jars of Pegu are in general estimation 
throughout Iiulia, being remarkable for their size and ex- 
cellenta *.” ’ The bulk of the glazed pottery work is done 

by Talaings or in areas where the w«)rk has been started 
by Talaings, l\yaukm\aung. the most important centre 
in Upper Burma, was settled by Talaing captives®.” Bassein 
and I'waiite used to bo important centres of the pottery 
industry but have declined. ” Most of the Burma clays arc 
coloured, yellow predominating; the chief colouring being 
iron. When burtied they give \arying shades of red from 
a bright brick red to an t*range tint*.” But black and green 
ware also is jnade. Some articles are beaten into shape; 
others are turned «)n the jxitter's wluvl. The glazing material 
used is either galena or lead slag. The industry is of ancient 
date, specimens having siirvived for over four hundred 


years. 

Workers in brass and iron are engaged in making bells 
and gongs, images of the Buddha, and das (knives) of all 
shapes and sizes. Burmese bells are notable for beauty of 
tone and for graceful shape. The making of bronze statuettes 
is a comparatively modern industry^. 

Silver-work. Even more than for crafts whose end is 
utility. Burmans are renowned for art-work. Without, per¬ 
haps, rivalling the idealism of China or Japan, Burmese 
artists, subject to their limitations, attain a high standard 
of excellence. Two of the most wdely-practisod and effective 
arts are silver-work and wood-carving. At the capitals, 

* Syincs, 452. • Symes» 91 n. 

* A. P. Morris Jourtial of the Burma Research Sorie/v, vm. (lir), 
1018). 

* Ibid. 

* A. P. Morris. Burmese vitiate iudustries, ut suf>. 




Fig. 6o. Wood-carving. 


misRuidccl iffurts at cnc()uruK‘'inc-iU and iinprovciiU’nl. 
Silver tea'i)()ts and cigar ca.scs, with Ihirnu se ornanu-nta- 
tion, can give no joy to culturtd taste. Charining nidio 
work is done, chiefly at IVomc. Gold work is less common ; 
but ear-tubes, ear-rings, bracelets and necklaces, golden 
chains of honour (shac sahei) are made by native artists. 
Sometimes the gold of ornaments is dyed red with tamarind 
juice. 

Wood-carving, As famous and as beautiful as sil\'er-woik 
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is the elaborate wood-carvini; of intrieate pattern which 
adorns monasteries and public bthldings. Some of the most 
bea\itifnl examples are at the Ouoen's Monastery at Man¬ 
dalay; but the linest are said to be at the Salin Slonastery 
in that town. ( ar\’ed woodi ii ti{.;ures. ofti’ii grotesque, of 
hilu (deinon>} and uats. ari' aKo characteristic ; and boxes 
adorned witli earx iiif.'s an- common. I\ort'-car\’inj' of great 



Fig. 6i. A corner of the palace. Mandalay. 


delicacy and of exquisite fmisli. is produced, mostly at 
liangoon and Moulmein. 

Lacquer-work. Lovely lacqticr ware is made at Pagan, 
tlu' most famous centre, as well as in the Lower Chindwin, 
at Laikha in the Southern Shan States, and elsewhere. 
Lacquer workers arc about 7000 in number; of whom some 
1500 are at Pagan. Bowls, trays, betel-boxes, tables, and 
boxes for storing manuscripts, covered with rich pictures 
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and de>ijins, arc aniuni^ tlu' nian\' Kncinuid artb h - pro¬ 
duced. Fi>r l><Avl>. tin* lrain< \vc »rk ot \ » r\ tinr wovrn 
bam!)oo, min;ilfd in tin* ln>t '^|)ccnnon'> witli hoV'-i-lian 
On this arc iinpo-srd mu la\'< r'^ <d tlx* rMidcition ol 

the thitsi trer On tin* la<a]ix r '^urta* r a p<iltrrn 1- woikrd 
hy successix'c incision-' Idled with i <doininc inaitri . ciran^< 
ytdlow, red, hhnk, or L^riH-n. llx* proci ^s painhdh* 



Fig. 62. Carving Buddhas. 

and laboruius; the effect is adinirabh*. Tlu* industry is said 
to have been brouf'ht to Pagan in th(‘ middle of the nth 
century. A tube of lacquer w’ork date d 1274 a d. has been 
found there in a j)agodak 

Images of the Buddha, of conventional ty()es, are carved 

* For an eJ.ilx>riite account oi Burmese Jacqiier work sc-c a p.^mr 
by Mr A. P. Morns. Journal of the hunna Research Society, ix. i. 
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at Amarapura and elsewhere. The materials used are marble 
and steatite. 

In pictorial art. so far, Burmans have not attained a 
liijih standard. But there are native frescoes and pictures 
more quaint and fjrotesque than beautiful. Some frescoes 
on the walls and ceilings of zavdis (rest houses) near the 
Shwe Dagdn Pagoda, representing the torments of lost 
souls, are realistically horrible. And there are many old 
frescoes .at Pagan. One thing a Burmese artist can do. He 
can draw an elephant. An art school has been op>ened at 

Hangoon. It is possible that Burmese pictorial art has a 
future. 



CHAPTER XVI 
(I) TRADE AND COMMERCE' 

(The figures in this section are generally approximate 
Except when otheiAvisc stated they refer to the year 1920-21, 
called also “last year.”) 

With a people enjoying a comparatively high standard of 
living and demanding many varied articles of subsistence, 
luxury, comfort, and display; with a fertile country yield¬ 
ing in great quantities products sought by other nations; 
aided and stimulated by European and Indian capital and 
enterprise, Burma ranks as a commercial country of some 
importance. Its trade is of modern growth, sprung into 
luxuriance from small beginnings, since the British occupa¬ 
tion of Pegu (1852). 

Sea-borne trade. Rangoon, admirably situated as the 
collecting depot for pro\nncial produce and as the dis¬ 
tributing centre for imports, absorbs the greatest part of 
the sea-borne trade with India and with British and foreign 
ports, its share approximating to nine-tenths of the total. 
Of the minor ports, Basscin, Akyab. and Moulmein, each 
claims from 2 to 3 per cent, of the foreign® and from 4 to 
6 per cent, of the Indian trade. Mergui and Tavoy have 
a small foreign and Indian trade, but wth Sandoway and 
Kyaukpyu they take a moderate share of inter-provincial 
coasting trade, Mergiii's portion approaching onc-fifth of 
the whole. Victoria Point, the remote port of Tenasserim, 
has a small import traffic, almost exclusively with the 
Straits Settlements; and a little export trade with the 
United Kingdom, the Straits Settlements, and Siam. Last 
year the value of the sea-bonie trade with foreign and Indian 

^ See Appendix V 

* Except where otherwise btatwl, foreign*' includes all trade except 
Indian an<l inter-provincial. 
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ports roaclu’d the n-spe-ctabK- total of over £'100,000.000, 
the highest recorded in the history of the Province. 
Imports. Although Burma prodvjces all that is necessary 
to support life in health and to maintain a reasonably 
high standard of comfort, goods to the value of over 
£4^,000.000 were imported. Most freely si-nt by foreign 
countrii-s and India are cotton, twist and yarn, and inanu- 
factvircd; into Rang(K)n altmc these imports were valued 
at over £7.500,000 (foreign) and over £5,250.000 (Indian). 
Imported piece goods fr<mi Europe and Japan compete 
successfully with hical manufactures. Silk to the vahie of 
over £800,000 came chietly, in the raw state, from China, 
manufactured, from Japan. The revival of silk-weaving 
inereasi's the demand for raw silk which the local pro- 
diu tion is insutlicient to supply. Woollen goods, mostly 
manufactured. cam<- to the value of over £600.000; about 
fovir-fifths from tlu* United Kingd«tm. Ja]>an and Holland 
being the next large contributors. India sent jute manu¬ 
factures to the value of nearly £2.000,000. 

Li(juors have always b<-ett poured in profusely; probably 
their use among the native population is increasing. In tlu- 
year bef<n-e the War.over i,6(X).ooo gallons were imported ; 
then nattjrally the tjuantity declined: but there has been 
a gradual n-viv al; and last year 760.463 gallons of all kinds 
of alcoholic liquors, mostly ale, beer, and porter, vahted at 
nearly £600.000 came to Rangoon. 

Metals, princijially iron and steel, but including also 
zinc, brass, copper, tin and lead, were imported to the 
value of over £4,000,000; while machinery, mill work 
and hardware came in to the value of over £3,000,000. 
Motor cars have become very popular; over 1200, 
\’ah»ed at above £830,000, were imported. America sends 
most of these, h\it cars of English make come in rising 
numbers. 

Other imports include salt, grain and pvilse, coal, tobacco, 
mineral oils, earthenware, glass, matches, soap, and um- 
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brellas. But it will be understood that many other mis- 
coUaneous goods appear in the tra<le returns. 

Exports. Burma has valuable products to exchange for 
imports and finds markets in all quarters of the globe. 
Last year the value of the private export trade amounted 
to nearly £53,000,000, showing a substantial balance in 
favour of the province. Rice is scattered over the world 
in lavish profusion. Besides all parts of the British Empire, 
more than twenty foreign countries compete in this trade. 
In a good year the quantity exported rises to 2\ millions 
of tons. Last year it was somewhat less, but the \ ahie 
amounted to £31,679,200. In years of scarcity, India takes 
a large proportion, sometimes more than half of the 
total. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the United 
Kingdom are the largest foreign buyers. 

Next in order, but at a long interval, are mineral oils 
and associated products. Of mineral oils, some 160 million 
gallons; of paraffin wax some 25.000 tons; of candles some 
five million pounds, are exported yearly to the aggregate 
value of about £7,250,000. There are, it need hardly be said, 
fluctuations. Last year the quantity of oils and wax exported 
was less than usual, while there was a decrease which may 
be permanent in the export of candles. By far the largest 
quantity of mineral oils is absorbed by India; practically 
all the kerosine and nearly half the benzine and petrol. 

Teak has long been a staple export. Last year the 
quantity sent out of the Province amounted to 227,297 
cubic tons valued at over £3.750.000. In other years, the 
quantity has barely exceeded 100,000 tons. Large exports 
to India to some extent accounted for the high figures of 
. last year. 

When the potential mineral resources of the country are 
remembered, the trade in metals is disapjxiinting. The 
export of tin does not greatly exceed in v^ue £100.000; 
wolfram was exported during the War to the value of over 
£1,000,000 a year, but hardly more than £12,000 worth 
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was sent out in it^2i-22. Last year the export of lead rose 
lo nearly 25.000 tons \ a!ued at about ;^i,ooo,ooo and 3000 
tons of zinc, valued at £22.600. were sent to Belgiinn. All the 
jadeite, nearly 4300 cwt., valued at £164,000. goes toChina. 

During the War and for a year or two after there was 
a brisk trade in hides and skins. But of late there has been 
a sirious decline. In 1920-21. the value was only about 
£250.000 as compared with over £i.ot)o.o(M)in the preci-ding 
year. I here was a further decline in 1921-22. 

hrotn 7000 to 14,000 tons of raw cotton are exported 
yearlv. the cpiantity varying with the haivest. Last year 
only 9000 tons, \alned at £1.125.000, were exported from 
Rangoon. Most <)f tlu- cotton goes to the United Kingdom 
but Japan is an intermittent purchaser, taking 33 tons in 
1916-17, 6461 tons in 1919-20, and 2889 tons in 1920-21. 
( hina took 1200 tons by sea and rather more overland. 

Of agricultural prodticts other than rice, ground nuts and 
their subsidiaries are important, though the export trade 
is not nearly so good as before the War. Last year, of the 
estimated crop of 117,630 tons, hardlj’ 5000 tons were ex- 
l)orted, mostly to the Ihiited Kingdom. Of ground-nut oil 
the exports vary in a surprising way from year to year. 
I*or example, Rangtxm e.xported to ft)reign ports in 1919— 
20 over 6oo,ot)o galkms valued at £230,000; last year, less 
than 50,000 gallons worth about £17,000. Similarly the 
quantity and value of ground-n\it oil-cake {30.000 tons and 
£300.000) were far less than in previous years. In beans, 
there is still, in spite of a recent fall, a large trade, much 
more flourishing than before the War. In 1919-20. over 
100.000 tons, valued at nearly £2,000.000, were sent to 
foreign countries. Last year, the quantity was only about 
33'<’oo tons and the value not much over £400.000. Rut 
India also takes substantial quantities. 

Among other miscellaneous articles of export may be 
mentioned rubber (about 1800 tons.); cutch; and lac. 

The British Empire still contributes the bulk of the im- 
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ix>rts, over 6o per cent. The latest figures indicate that 
this superiority may be maintained or even increased. Last 
year from the United Kingdom ah)ne imports to the value 
of ;^i6,250,000 came to Rangoon; from the Empire, 
£18,000,000. The Ihiited States contributc'd £3.500.000 
worth. European countries sent goods to the value of 
nearly £3,000,000; Holland coming first with noarU’ 
£1,000,000; followed by Gennany with £600.000; and 
Belgium with £323.000. Asian imports were valued at 
£3,300,000. of which Japan contributed more than 
£2,600,000. 

The British Empire is also by far the best customer, and 
appears to be regaining grotmd lost temjiorarily during the 
War, absorbing last year 80 per cent, of the export trade 
of Rangoon. The United Kingdom, Ceylon, and the Straits 
Settlemi-nts take the largest proportion. The share of other 
European countries is only about lo per cent, of the total; 
Germany coming first with £750.000 from Rangoon alone; 
Belgium and Italy following with about £300,000. Japan is 
a fairly constant customer to the extent of over £1,000,000. 
With the United States the export trade fluctuates in a 
rather remarkable way. Averaging £372.700 ii^ three pre¬ 
vious years, rising to £542,100 in 1919-20, the value fell 
to £109.800 last year. 

With India, the total trade in recent years has varied 
from £21.000.000 to £42,000.000; Beng^, Bombay and 
Madras, in that order dividing almost the whole. 

It may be interesting to give a paragraph to Gennan 
trade. Before the War many German firms were estab¬ 
lished in Rangoon and the other ports, competing on eqvial 
terms and successfully with British merchants. Naturally, 
these firms disappeared at the outbreak of war. The latest 
returns show’, however, that Germany has begun again to 
trade with-Burma. Last year, from that country came 
shipments of hardware (£73,000), machinery and mill-work 
(over £100,000), salt (over £100,000). beer (58,000 gallons), 
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woolK-n goods (owt £ 2 o,o<.)o). Germany was by far the 
largest foreign (as tli?tinet from British) buyer of rice, 
taking 50,000 tons, valued at £780,000. Besides a small 
quantity of rice bran and teak, she also took nearly 10,000 
tons of beans. In imports to Burma from Europe (ox- 
c!u^i%-e of the Ihiit^-rl Kingdom), as already noted, Germany 
w:us second onl\’ to Holland and in exports was easily first. 
But only two (ierman vessels came to Rangoon last year. 


Overland trade. ()\erland trade is carried on with 
western China and Siam, in about equal proportions. The 
N'ohnne of traile is comparati\ely small, approaching in 
value £2,000,000 a year each way. Trade is registered at 
frontier stations. .\s there is no railway communication, 
<'ara\’ans of mules and pack bullocks are the principal 
means of transport. The onh’ imports of interest are raw 
silk from China aiul elephants from Siam. Except jadeito 
of whic h about 600 cwt. goes to China, exports are some¬ 
what dull, raw cotton, twist, and yarn, and piece goods 
being the only articles of any note. 

l‘or statistical purposes, trade with unadministered 
Kachin country, the Shan States, and Karenni is registered 
at many stations. The imports of interest are lead from the 
Bawdwin mines, let pci (pickled tea), potatoes, (hanaipct 
(for cigar wrappers) and oranges. Erom Karenni comes a 
fail cpiantity of wolfram. Piece goods are practically the 
onl\’ articles sc-nt in c'xchange. 


(11) LIGHTHOUSES 

The coast of Burma is sufficiently well lighted. The 
entrance to the harbour of Akyab is marked by a light¬ 
house on Savage Island. Fifteen miles away is Oyster 
Island. South of Cape Negrais are Alguada and China 
Bakir, at the mouth of the China Bakir or. To River. 
Eastern Grove marks the east entrance of the Rangoon 
River. In the Bay of Bengal, two miles from the Cocos, is 
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Table Island. Off the Amherst coast are Donblo Island, 
twelve miles south of Amherst and seven miles frr)m land; 
and Green Island, near Amlierst Point. At the entrance 
of the Tavoy river is the light on Reef Island. 

The oldest liglithonse is Savage Island, built in 1S42: 
the newest Green Island in 1903. The first lighthouse on 
Oyster Reef was destroyed by a cyclone in 18S4. 

There are also lightships off the Baragua Flats and 
Krishna Shoal, south of the mouths of the Irrawaddy; and 
at the entrance to the Rangoon River. 


11 


\v. u. 



CHAPTER XVII 


CANALS AND EMBANKMENTS 


(I) Canals 

Navigation. Fok navigation, the only important arti¬ 
ficial \vatei-\vay is the Twante canal, which rvms for 22 
miles from the Rangoon River by way of the Kananngto 
creek to the Irrawaddy at Twante. When first constructed 
it was practicable only bv boats and shallow-draught 
launches with whicli. in tlie busy season, it was over¬ 
crowded. Recc'iUly it has been deepened and widened; now 
its breadth is 300 feet, except at the chord cut from the 
Kanaungt<» creek to the Rangoon riwr which has a breadth 
of r)nly 180 feel; and its depth is 6 feet below the level of 
ordinarv J^pring tides. Except the largest steamers all river 
craft adopt this alternative route instead of the Bassein 
creek'. Tolls are levied on all vessels using this canal. In 
1920-21, the gross revenue amounted to £53,350. 

In the IVgu district, the Pegu-Sittaing canal connects 
the Pegii and Sittaing rivers. A small canal in Thaton, 
from th<* Sittang to the town of Kyaikto, as already noted, 
has been ruined by the bore of the Sittang. In Mandalay 
the Obo canal may also be mentioned. 

Irrigation. From time immemorial, the dry tracts of 
Dpper Burma have been watered by irrigation systems 
])lanned by native engineers, often \vith considerable in¬ 
genuity. Under the slack rule of Burmese kings many of 
those decayed or deteriorated. Very soon after the an¬ 
nexation, the attention of highly skilled officers of the 
Indian Irrigation Department was devoted to the improve¬ 
ment of native systems and the initiation of fresh projects 
on scientific lines. The Mandalay canal was first completed. 

* Sec p. 37, 
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Thirty-nino miles in length, constructed at the cost of 
£f,yo.ooo and hnished in the year 1902, it waters an area 
of 62,000 acres and returns annually 6 per cent, on the 
capital outlay. 

The Shwebo canal, which draws its supplies from the 
Mu river, has converted 170,000 acres of Shwebo from dry 
desert to fertile rice fields. It cost £600,000. and its annual 
return is 8*3 per cent. The Ye-u canal is under construction 
on the right bank of the Mu and was partly opened in 1918- 
19. It will irrigate 109,000 acres at the cost of £372,300. 

In Minbvi the Mon. Man. and Salin canals have been 
completed, with much difiiculty, at the cost of £566,800, 
and have brought under cultivation some 60,000 acres. 
Most, if not all, of these projects are based on old native 
works, vastly improved. 

The total area irrigated from major canals in 1920-21 
was 329,000 acres producing crops estimated in value at 
£1.275.000. 

Many minor irrigation works have been adapted from 
Burmese originals. Of these, the most imjiortant is the 
network of canals in Kya\jkst> by which almost the whole 
district is watered. It has not been found practicable to 
utilize the Irrawaddy or the Chindwin for irrigatitm on a 
large scale. 

Fonnerly the dry districts of Upper Burma were subject 
to recurring seasons of scjircity. In Shwebo, for instance, 
in about one year in three, the rains failed and the able- 
bodied popvilation migrated for field work to the rich plains 
of Lower Burma, sending duo part of their earnings for 
the support of their families left behind. But the Burman 
clings to his home and back went the migrants after har¬ 
vest. hoping for a better season next year. Now, in most 
of the arid tracts, irrigation, extension of dry cultivation, 
and improved communications liavc dispelled fear of 
famine. 
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(II) Embankments 

Embankments. On the right bank of the Irrawaddy a 
scries of embankments has been constructed for the pro¬ 
tection of culturablc land from floods caused by the rise 
of the river in the rains. Starting from Kyangin. tlie em¬ 
bankments run past Mj'anaung and Henzada to the mouth 
of the Pantanaw creek in Ma-u-bin for 122 miles. Other 
embankments, nearly 80 and 40 miles respectively in length 
protect Ma-u-bin and Th6ng%va Islands. On Ma-u-bin 
Island alone the protected area is over 120.000 acres. Along 
the Nagwun (Bassein) river runs yet another embankment 
for 76 miles. These works bring under cultix ation a large 
expanse of rich rice land to the estimated extent of over 
800.000 acres yielding a great return to the people in crops 
and to Government in revenue. The value of the rice croj> on 
the reclaimed area was estimated in 1920-21 at £3,300,000. 
Yandoon Island is to be protected by an embankment 
estimated to cost £103.870. to reclaim 70.000 acres, and 
to yield a return of 12 per cent. 

After long discussion, it was decided many years ago not 
to embank the left bank of the Irrawaddy, the effect of 
confining on both sides so large a river being feared. Lately 
this question has been re-opened and a project for pro¬ 
tecting the left bank has been sanctioned. This work is 
expected to cost £620,000, to safeguard 500,000 acres, and 
to yield 20 per cent, on the outlay. A similar scheme, the 
Gyaing-Ataran-Salween embankment and reclamation, iieai- 
Moulmein. is under consideration. 
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RAILWAYS AND ROADS 

Railways. Partly because of its unrivalled waterways, 
partly because in the dry season the ordinary B\irniesc 
springless bullock cart, often on solid wheels, can be driven 
over the reaped fields, mostly because for many years 
Burma was hardly treated by the Imperial Government 
and allowed a. share of its revenues too scant to proWde 
adequately for its development, the Province is still in¬ 
sufficiently equipped in the matter of land communication. 
It was not till 1877, more than fifty years after the acqui¬ 
sition of Tenasserini and Arakan, a quarter of a century 
after the conquest of Pegu, that the first railway from 
Rangoon to Prome, 161 miles in length, was opened. In 
the ne.\t seven or eight years a line was built from Rangoon 
to Pegu and e.xtended to Toungoo wjiich, at a distance of 
about 160 miles, had up to that time been more than a 
week’s journey from the capital. Owing entirely to the 
insistence of Sir Charles Bernard, the continuation of this 
line to Mandalay was taken in hand in the first year of the 
occupation of Upper Burma. The country being flat and 
engineering difficulties few, the whole length to Mandalay 
(384 miles) w'as completed and opened for traffic early in 
1889. From Mandalay a line runs through MajTnyo to 
Lashio, the headqtiarters of the Northern Shan States 
(i8o miles). From the foot of the hills to the Maymyo 
plateau the line zigzags up the side of the cliffs, with the 
inevitable corkscrew. The intention was to continue the 
line as far as the Salween at Kunlon Ferry, \vith the design 
of piercing China and reaching Talifu. But doubts were 
cast on the commercial p>os^ibilitics of the project, and the 
line remains suspended in mid-air at Lashio. One of its 
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most striking features is the famous viaduct at G6k-teik. 
In length 1620 feet, this stands 325 feet o\er a natural 
bridge of rock, itself some 500 feet above tlie bottom of the 
gorge which it spans. Far below are a tona nt and caves 
hung with stalactites. From the railway are seen the lovi ly 
watcrfalls of the Myitng(>. branch runs to the h ad mines 
at Bawdwin. 





Fig. 64. A Railway Station. 


From Mandalay a .short line runs to Amarapura, linked 
by a steam ferry with Sagaing wlience starts the railway 
to Myitkyina in the far north, 724 miles from Rangoon. 
This line passes through Shwobo. the old land-h)cked Shan 
State of Wuntho. and Mogaung. the jadeite depot, sending 
a branch from Naba to the river at Katha. A daily ferry 
service connects Katha \vith Bhamo. Branch lines run 
from Thazi on the Mandalay railway, through Meiktila to 
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M\iiiL:\'aii <>n tin Inawadds , lr<jm Sat^airsLi t<- Aldn oti the 
< hindwin. from R. en tlirctueh Ihal<»n (<> Martaban, op- 
j>i>-iti .Mi>iilin<ui A hii« ((niinct'N Ha-^•'^•in with Hm/ada 
■ itid lv\ anein <im tin friawaiUK'. aiul Hi ii/ada < oniU’t t> 



Fig. 65. On the Southern Shan States Railway. 


with a branch of the Pronie line hy a railway ferry. So one 
can travel by rail from RaTij^oon to Kassein, IMtamo. and 
iMyitkyina, but in each case witli the aid of a ferry service. 
Some da\- the long projected l>ridge over the Irrawaddy 
at Sagaing will be accoinplislual and nnbroken railway 
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communication between Rangoon and Myitkyina will be 
established. 

From Thazi, already mentioned, starts a liiu* to the 
Southern Shan States. It has been completed only as far 
as Heho in the State of Yawnghwc, part of the work having 
been done by Turkish prisoners of war. An e.xtension 
towards the Yawinghwe \ alley is being surveyed. 

The total length of railways, all on the metre gavige, is 
1605 miles, quite inadequate for so large a country. Arakan 
has one very small line, a few miles in length; Mergui and 
Tavoy have no railways. Lines from Pyinmana to Taungd- 
\nngyi; from Alon to Saingbyin in the direction of Yen; 
from Moulmein to Ye in Tavoy, are to be btiilt immediately 
out of profits made by Goveniment from rice control 
during the War. 

Projects for linking Burma with Cliina, with India, and 
with Siam have long been under discussion. In process of 
time, a railway will no doubt be built from Chittagong 
through the Arakan Division to. or near to, Akyab. and 
thence to the Irrawaddy opposite Prome, where the river 
may be bridged. With China, but perhaps not for many 
years, railway communication, when established, will con¬ 
nect Bhamo with Tengyiieh, Talifu, and Yiinnanfu. The 
difticulties of this route have been ascertained not to be 
insuperable. 

The lines to Prome and to Mandalay have yielded hand¬ 
some returns from the outset. Burmans take kindly to 
raihvay travelling and on an average the wiiole population 
travels by rail tNvice a year. Except in the neighbourhood 
of Rangoon, trains do not run very frequently. In some 
places, there is only one train a day in each direction; in 
others, there are not more than two or three trains a w'eek. 
The easy-going Burman sits contentedly on the platform 
for half the day awaiting the arrival of the fire-carriage 
(mt-ya/a). 

Roads. The total length of metalled roads is 1972 miles. 
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Of unnietalled roads. 10,570 miles arc reckoned. Many of 
these arc merely rough tracks, clouded with dust in the 
dry weather, soaked with mud in the rains. The principal 
metalled roads are those from Rangoon to Promo; from 



Fig. 66. On the road to Fort Hertz. 


Rangoon tt) Pegu; from Mandalay to Maymyo; from Thazi 
to Taung-gyi; from Thabeik-kyin to Mogbk. The three 
roads last mentioned wind along hill sides, between lofty 
cliffs and sheer precipices, \\ith many curves. They are 
quite practicable for motor traffic. The road from Myitkyina 
to Fort Hertz (Putao) is a mule-track-. 
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Rangoon. Rangoon* is still the capital of Burma and the 
headquarters of the Local Government. Although it is only 
since the British conquest of Pegu that the city has risen 
to great imi>ortance, it was long a place of some note^. 
The dawn of its history is in the year 585 b.c., when the 
first Shwe Dagon Pagoda was built, and round it sprang 
up a village or small town. It was not till 1755 A.n. that 
it acquired its present name. In that year Alaungpaya laid 
out a new toNvn on the river bank and called it Yau-gon, 
the end of strife. Not long after, the East India Company 
established a factory and 1796 saw the aj>pointment of a 
British Resident or Agent. At the time of Captain Symes’ 
visit in 1794, Rangoon was a busy trading port, with some 
twenty-five to thirty thousand inhabitants, extending for 
about a mile along the river and about a third of a mile 
in depth. Inland, the square city (wjyo), characteristic of 
Burmese royal towms, was enclosed by a wooden stockade. 
The houses were raised from the ground on posts, some of 
bamboo, some of wood. Pigs roamed the streets and acted • 
as scavengers. The description is strangely familiar to those 
who saw Mandalay in 1885. Later on. the to^\Tl languished, 
probably on account of Burmese misrule, and in 1826 its 
population had dwindled to about 8000. It was a miserable 
place in a dismal swamp. After the First Burmese War, 
it began to revive. In 1841, King Tharrawaddy built a 
new stockaded city near the great Pagoda, and part of the 

* For an admirable and interesting account of "Old Rangoon,” by 
Prof. W. G. Fraser, see Journal of the Burma Research Society, x. ii. 
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town was transferred to the new site. By the time of the 
Second War (1S52). the town was al)oiit as populotjs as in 
1794. AftiT tlie annexation of Pegu, it was laid o»it by 
(Olonel h'riiser on a defuiite and well-conceived plan 
allowing for further exj)ansion. 

The ])rosent city stands on the Rangoon River, Iwenty- 
om- miles from the sea. It is the fourth town in India, in 
point of population. In the last thirty or forty years, it 
has entirely changed its cliaracter. In 1881 the population 
was 144.176, till- larger proportit)n consisting of Buddhists. 
In 1911 the inhabitantsnumbered 294,416, of whom 108,450 
Were Hindus, 97,467 Buddhists, and 54,644 Mahomedans. 
In 1921 the po]>»tlation had increased to 441,962. Rangoon 
is now a cosm(*politan city, ftill of men of strange races and 
many tongues. The business part of the town lies along the 
north side <*f tlu- river, stretching from Kcmmendine and 
Alon on tlu' we>t to Pazundaung on the east. Hero are 
great rice mills, timber and oil depots, warehouses of im- 
j)orted goods, wharves and jetties, banks, shops, printing 
presses, olVices. On the opposite bank is the busy industrial 
suburb of Dalla, a place of note before Rangoon was 
founded. The prosjH-rity of Rangoon is mainly due to 
British, and, to a minor extent. Indian, commercial enter¬ 
prise. The Burmese have had no part in it. The principal 
public buildings, the Secretariat, tlie Law Courts, the 
(ieneral Hospital, the Railway Station, are all worthy of 
the great city which they adorn. The Jail, alas I is one of 
the most popuhnis in the world. Among buildings de¬ 
serving special mention is the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
designed and built by a priest who was an architect and 
builder of taste and skill. Less conspicuous, but still of 
sufheient dignity, is the Anglican cathedral. 

On the only eminence in or near Rangoon, on a spacious 
platform, rises the golden splendour of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda, famous among Buddhist shrines, covering relics 
of the four last Buddhas, the filter or water-strainer of 



Fig. 67. Shwe Dag6n Pagoda platforni« 

o}K‘n on all sides with a number of small pillars, which be like¬ 
wise gilded. It is gilded with gold within .and without. There 
are houses very fair round about for the pilgrims to lie in, and 
many goodly houses for the tallipoies to preach in, which are 
full of images, both of men and women, which are all gihled 
over with gold. It is the fairest place, as I supjwse, that is iti 
the world: it standeth very high, and there arc four ways to it. 
which are all along set with trees of fruits, in such wise that 
a m.an may go in sh.idc .about tw’o milt>s in length. And when 
their feast day is, a man can hardly pass, by water or by hand. 
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Krakuchanda, the staff of Kasyapa, the bathing-robe of 
Koiiagamana, and eight hairs of Gaudama. hitch (15S6) 
describes it in glowing words: 

It...is of a wonderful bigness, and all gilded from the foot 
to the top. .And there is a house by it wherein the tallipcues, 
whicli are their priests, do preach. The house is h\'e and lifiy 
paces in length and has three pawnes, or walks in it. and forty 
great pillars, gilded, which ?.tand between the walks; an<l it is 
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Fig. 69. Shwe Dagdn Pagoda platform. 

is crowded with sinall<r pa^odJis, zayats (rest-houses), 
tagxindaing (i)oles adorned with streamers), subsidiary 
shrines, and other sacred ljuildings. Mere is a {'real bell 
wliich the British essayed to remove by sea after the 
Second W'ar. Unluckily, while it was beiiiK shi]>ped, it fell 
into the river and all tlie kind’s horses and all the king’s 
men failed to get it up again. In reply to their request, 

• Hakluyt, II. 393. 


for the great pros of people; for th< \’ come from all places of 
the Kingdom of Pegu tliither at thi-ir fea-^tV 

The Pagcida consists of a solid ina'^'' of brickwork. 
feet in height from the platform A ,L:r« at part of the fabric 
is cox’erc'd with gold plate> r» iu-wi-d from time to time, I'he 
whol(“ is crowned b\- a ( 1 . a metal framework >tudd<'d with 
jewels, presented b\' King Mindon in i''7i The platform 
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tlu' Burmese wore told contemptuously that, if they could 
recoxcr it, they might keep it. So they took a bit of 
bamboo and fislu-d up the bell and replaced it on the 
pagoda platform when- it still hangs. If you take the deer's 
liorn which lies liandy for the ])urpose. first strike the earth, 
then strike tlu- bell three times, your wish shall be granted. 
Approached bv a long flight of steps, fringed on cither side 
by rows of stalls where cheroots, toys, candles, and many 
varieties of mistallaneous goods, are ottered for sale, the 
Pagoda attracts pilgrims and worshippers from all parts of 
the Pro\ ince and sigh-seers from distant lands. /\ny day, 
one may sec pious men and W(>men telling their beads and 
mtirmuring their aspirations, acknowledging the misery of 
this transitory life, burning candles before holy images. As 
in Fitch's time, on sabbaths and feast days, the platform 
is crowdi'd with Hurinans of all ages, clad in gay silks of 
many colotirs. in the best possible temper. The Pagoda is 
in the custody of trvistees who receive the offerings of the 
faithftil and ensure the maintenance in good »>rder of the 
shrine and its precincts. In too close proximity is an 
arsenal. 

On the border of the city, a])proximately on the site 
of King Tharrawaddy’s myo, lies the cantonment, a wide 
expans<‘, including the pagoda, where there are barracks, 
parade grounds, residences of military and civil officers, 
l-'ormerly open and picturescpie, it is gradually becoming 
crowded with houses. Presently it will be removed to a 
distance and the space will bo given up to the expansion 
of the town. On its outskirts, in a well-wooded park, 
stands Government Ho»ise, a building of some pretension. 
Beyond tlu' cantonment lie the Royal Lakes, surrounded by 
Dalhousie Park, a worthy memorial of the great Governor- 
General who dedicated it to public use for ever. Nature, 
skilfully aided by art, has made of its sloping lawns, fairy 
glades, and winding paths, adorned with flowers in gay and 
gallant i)rofusion, a scene of almost incomparable beauty. 
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Rangoon is administered as a separate district. Local 
affairs arc managed by the Municipal Corporation of the 
City of Rangoon, constituted in 1922 by an elaborate Act 
recently passed. The Corporation at present consists of 34 
Councillors, the maximum number being 40. Of the Coun¬ 
cillors, 29 are elected, the rest nominated by the Local 
Government. Ten are elected by the Burmese community; 
fi\ e by Europeans; four each by Mahomedans and Hindus; 
two by Chinese; one each by the Port Commissioners, the 
( hamber of Commerce, the Trades Association, and tlie 
Development Trust. The Corporation elects its own Presi¬ 
dent and appoints as its Chief Executive Ofhccr a Com¬ 
missioner who may be a Government scr\’ant. Subject to 
slight control by the Local Go\’ernment, the Corporation is 
• empowered to deal exhaustively with all details of muni¬ 
cipal administration. Tlie municipal income is about half a 
million sterling. The town and cantonment are lit by electric 
light and there is an ample water supply. 

One Deputy Commissioner is District Magistrate and 
controls the administration of criminal justice; a second is 
Collector. The police of the city is administered by a Com¬ 
missioner, directly responsible to the Local (iovennnent. 
The rank and file of the police are mostly Indians: but there 
is a sprinkling of Burmans as wi ll as a small but effective 
body of mounted European sergeants and constables. The 
city of Rangoon constitutes a Sessions Division wherein the 
Chief Court exercises jurisdiction. Trials before the Chief 
Court arc held with the aid of juries, Rangoon and Moul- 
mein, being, except as regards European British subjects, 
the only places in Burma where the jury system prevails. 
Large projects for the development of the to^^^l are in 
contemplation. The Rangoon Development Trust, consti¬ 
tuted for this purpose, came into being in February, 1921. 

Rangoon is the third port in the Indian Empire, surpassed 
in volume of trade only by Calcutta and Bombay. " Nature 
has liberally done her part to render Rangoon the most 
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flouri^hinf' soa-p<trt of tlu- Eastern worlcH.” Much progress 
lias been made in recent years. 'Die whole of the import 
trade is now conducted alongside modem di'ep-water 
whai N i's liglited bv eU-ctricity and ecpiipped with hydraulic- 
cranes and spacious sheds. IC.xtensive accommodation has 
been ])ro\ id<'d for tlie inland vessels trade, and the mooring 
accommodation has been doubled. Semte years ago, the 
exist<-nce of the port was in imminent danger. The deep¬ 
water channel abo\‘e Rangoon was being di\-erted further 
awav from the foreshore on the left bank of the river on 
which Rangoon stands. At the same time, extensive erosion 
of the river bed on the left bank threatened to undenninc 
the wharves and jetties. It was decided to build a training 
wall, two miles long, to force the river back to its fonner 
course. 'I'his important work was completed early in the 
year H)i4, at the cost of The wall is constructed 

of rubble stone deposited on a foundation of brushwood 
mattresses: the top consists of slabs of reinforced concrete^. 
The scheme appears to be completely successful. 

A project of building an entirely new port at Dawbon, 
bi-low the Ra/undaung creek, is under consideration. One 
advantage will be the avoidance of the Hastings shoal, at 
present a serious impediment to the entrance of the har¬ 
bour. The new port, if established, will be equipped with 
docks for which no room can be found in existing circum¬ 
stances. 

In 1921-22, the total value of the sea-borne trade 
amounted to £89,000,000; to which exports contributed 
£53.000.000 and imports £36,000,000. The affairs of the 
port are administered by a Board of Commissioners, most 
of the members being cx-ojfficio or nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. In 1919-20, the revemie of the port was £523.049, 
the expenditure £449,593. There was a debt of £2,986,200, 

• Symes, 217- * Itcs\s. ^d. 

• These details arc abstracted from accounts by Sir George Buchanan, 
K.C.I.E., under whoso direction the workii were executed. 




Fig. 70. Moulmein. 
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Moulmein. Moulnu in (61.301)’, a port of some note, is the 
oldt‘>t liritisli town in Himna, having been established as 
di\'isional licadfjviarters in 1827. Situated on the Salween, 
twenty-eight miles from the sea, within sight of the junction 
of that river with the (iyaing and Ataran, it comn\ands 
views of romantic beatUy, unsurpassed for picturesque 
effect’^. On the ridge above the to\\m arc two famous 
pagodas, Kyaikthanlan (H75 a.d.), Uzima or Kyaikpadaw, 
said to ha\'c been built by Asoka. Tliesc are celebrated not 
only for their sanctity but also for the incomparable land¬ 
scape spread o»il beneath them. Near Moulmein arc well- 
known caves, haunted by innumerable bats. Commercially 
and economically, except as the depot of a large timber 
trade, Moulmein is not of great importance. 

Bassein. Basscin (42,503), known to early writers some¬ 
times as Cosmin, sometimes as Persaim, on both sides of 
the Biissein river, some Co miles from the sea. is a flourishing 
port. It was early the seat of a British commercial factory. 
A centre of tl»e rice trade of the Inawaddy Delta, it has 
many rice mills. Bassein is connected with Rangoon by rail, 
the Irrawaddy being crossed by a ferry at Henzada: and 
also by a line of river steamers plying through the creeks. 
Akyab. Akyab (36,569), the fourth port, is the chief town, 
and the only town of any size, in the Arakan Division. Built 
on an island in the Bay of Bengal, in very picturesque sur¬ 
roundings, with an excellent harbour, it is a place of note. 
Its importance will be greatly enhanced when, in due 
course, it is connected wth India by rail. 

Prome. Prome (26,067) stands on the Irrawaddy 161 miles 
from Rangoon, the northern terminus of the first railway 
built in Burma. Before the annexation of Upper Burma 
it was a station on the quickest route to Mandalay. In 
mediaeval times the capital of a kingdom and the scene 
of many conflicts, it is now only an ordinary provincial 

‘ Except where otliorwiso stated, the figures in brackets give the 
population according to the census of 1921. ■ Sec p. 12. 
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town. It has two famous pagodas, Shwesandaw and Shwe- 
nattaung. Among the many bills on the i)latform of 
Shwesandaw is a beautiful specimen lemoved by Oeneral 
Godwin in 1S52 and after nearly seventy years restored in 
1920 bv his grandson, Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen, 
F.R.S.' 



Fig. 71. A Burmese family. 

Tavoy. Tavoy (27,480), in theTenasscrim Division, on the 
Tavoy river, is one of the minor ports and the headquarters 
of a district. 

Henzada. Honzada (23,651) on the Irrawaddy is a country 
town connected with Bassein by rail and \vith Rangoon by 
combined river and rail. 

* The celebrated naturalist and explorer. 
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Toungoo. Toungoo (19.332), on the Sittaing river. i66 
miles from Rangoon, is famous as the early capital of the 
conqueror, Tahiii Shweti. Before the annexation, it was 
a j)lace of arms on the frontier; and before the building of 
the railway it wjls quite remote, the journey to Rangoon 
occupying many claNS. 

Pegu. I’egu (i 8.7()9). »)n the Pegu river, 47 miles from 
Rangoon on the railway to Martaban, is a somewhat 
melancholy relic of ancient splendour. In 1569. in the time 
of the great King Bavin Naui^g, it is thus described by 
Ca.*sar h'rederick: 

By the help of (iod we came safe to Pegu, which are two 
cities, the old and the new: in the old city arc the Merchant 
strangers, and Merchants of the country', for there arc the 
greatest doings and the greatest trade. This City is not very 
great, hut it hatli very great suburbs. Their houses he made 
with canes and covered with leaves, or with straw; but the 
M<'rchants have all one House or Magason, which house they 
call godt>n'. which is tnatle of hricki*s, and there they put ail 
their gooils of any value, to sat'e them from the often mis¬ 
chances that hap|M*n to houses made of such stuff. In the now 
City is the Palace of the King, and his ahiding-place with all his 
harons and nohles and other gcntleinoii: anci in the time I was 
there they finished building the new city: it is a great City very' 
plain and flat, and four square, w'alled round about, and with 
ditches that comp;iss the walls about with water, in which 
ditches are many Crocodiles. It hath no Drawbridges, yet it 
hath twenty gates, five for every square; on the walls there arc 
many places made for Sentinels to watch, made of wood, and 
covered or gilt with gold. The streets thereof arc the fairest 
that I have seen, they are as straight as a line from one gate 
to another, and standing at one gate you may discern the other, 
and they are as broad as ten or twelve men may ride .abreast 
in them: aiul those streets that be thwart arc fair and large; 
these streets both on the one side and the other arc planted 
at the doors of the houses with nut-trees of India, which make 
a very commodious shadow: the houses be made of wood, and 
covered with a kind of tiles in form of cups, very necessary for 

‘ Godown, a store room, is n word still commonly used. 
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their use. The King's Palace is in tlie iniddU- of the city, made 
in form of a walled castle with ditches full of water round about 
it; the lodgings within arc made of wood all over gilded, with 
fine pinnacles, and ver\' costly work, covered with plates of 
gold. Tnily it may be a Iving's house: within ihe gate there is 
a fair large Court, from the 
one side to the otln r wlu-rein 
there are made places for the 
strongest and stoutest ele¬ 
phants apjKiinted for the 
service of the King's person, 
and amongst all other ele¬ 
phants he has four that be 
white, a thing so rare that a 
man shall hardly f'md another 
King that has any such, and 
if the King know that any 
other hath white elephants, 
he sendeth for them as for a 
gift*. 

Now Pegu i.s a small pro¬ 
vincial toNvn, chiefly inter¬ 
esting on account of its rich 
treasures of Buddhist an¬ 
tiquities. Conspicuous are 

the beautiful Shwemawdaw Pagoda, 324 feet in height, 
dating from the 6th century, vividly described by Captain 
Symes; and the great recumbent image of Gaudama 
Buddha called the Shin-bin-tha-lyaung. 

Mergui. Mergui (17,297), on the Tenasserim coast, was 
formerly classed with Rangoon and Negrais as one of the 
three best ports in the east^. Crawfurd writes: “The best 
and securest harbour, without reference, however, to com¬ 
mercial convenience is that of Mergui....This will admit 
vessels of almost any burthen, and the ingress and egress 
are perfectly safe at all times®." Mergui is the depot of 



Fig. 72. Burman at his 
devotions. 


* Ii.-\kluyt. II. 3O2. 

* Crawfurd, 478. 


* Symes. 
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the pearling industry and has some trade in tin, hut is 
otliorwiso undistinguished. Notwithstanding its natural 
advantages, its value as a port is small as it loads nowhither 


and has no hinterlaiul. 

Thaton. Thatdn (15.091). an inland town in the Tenas- 
serim dlvi^ion, was fonnerly a Talaing caj>ital and also a 
seaport. Anawrata dostoyed it in the nth century, and the 
retrogression of tlic sea has long left it high and dry. It 
is on the railway line between Rangoon and Martaban. 
Insein. Insein (14.308) is a flourislung and rising railway 
town, ten miles from Rangoon. Near it are the golf links of 
Mingaladon, said to be almost the best course in the East. 
Yandoon. Vandoon (i2.5oo)>. at the junction of the Irra- 
\saddy and the Panlang creek, 60 miles from Rangoon, was 
formerly a trading town of some importance. It is now one 
of the few towns with a dwindling population. 

Paungdd. I’aungde (14.154) isarailway town in the Prome 
district, 130 miles from Rangoon. 

Thayetmyo. Thavetmyo (10.768). " thocity of slaughter.” 
is on the Irrawaddy, a few miles below the' old frontier of 
E])per Burma. I'ormerly, it was strongly garrisoned, but 
since the annexation it has sunk into comparative insig¬ 
nificance. 

Syriam. Syriam (15.193). not far from Rangoon, was once 
a provincial capital and. as already noted, the scat of the 
earliest commi rcial settlements. It has growm rapidly in 
recent years, its population in 1891 being under 2000. Now 
it is the centre of a thriving oil-refining industry. 


Upper Burma 

Mandalay, In the year 1857, Mindon Min. following the 
traditional custom of his House wiien the throne w’as filled 
othei^vise than by regular succession, decreed the removal 
of his court from Amarapura to Mandalay where, in con¬ 
sequence. a populous towTi arose. The new capital was 

‘ In 1911. 
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occupied in 1859. The site chosen was on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy, in latitude 2o“59'N., at a place con¬ 
venient as a centre of trade with the Northern Shan 
country. It is not clear that it had any other ad¬ 
vantage. 

The present town, city, and cantonment occupy an area 
of 25 square miles. In 1885, Mandalay was the most 
populous city in Burma, and so it remained for a few years. 



Fig. 73. South Moat Gate, Mandalay. 


the population in 1891 being returned at 188,815, while 
that of Rangoon was only 182.080. By 1911, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Mandalay had fallen to 138,299. But in the next 
ten years there was a revival and the number is now 
148,917. Mandalay is still essentially a Burmese town, the 
Buddhist element largely prevailing. Situated 386 miles 
from Rangoon it is connected with the capital of the pro¬ 
vince by rail and by river. 

The type of Burmese royal city has remained unaltered 
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for afi:o>. Cyesar Frederick’s description of Pepu’ might be 
adopted almost word for word for Mandalay, save that 
there were no crocodiles in the moat and there was no ditch 
round the jialace. The commercial and trading quarters 
extend along the river bank without a break to Amarapiira. 
This low-lying area is protected from inundation by a 
double eml)ankment built partly f‘>r tljat purpose and 
partly as a safegtiard against hostile attack from the river. 
Ill iSSb. at the height »)f tlu* rains, the embankment gave 
wa\- and the water pouri d through. Hooding the lower part 
ol the town. Hoats and launches plied as far as the Zegyo, 
the gn-at bazaar. In most of the houses were flimsy 

structures of wootl and bamboo. The greater number of 
th<"ie Were destroyetl by fri'<pient (ires which raged at the 
(.•nd of tlu' hot weatluT of the foll«>wing year. Now there 
are many masonry buil<lings. Although not a commercial 
centre of imjiortanci-. all industries characteristic of the 
counti N- are practised at Mandalay. A specially flourishing 
trade is the making t»f sacred images in marble and steatite. 
In the middle of the town is the Zegyo, one of the finest 
cox’ered bazaars in the East, where silks and jewels and 
miscellaneous goods are displayed in lavish abundance. 

Some three miles from the river, stands the ,\fyo or city, 
eucompassed by a moat, 225 feet wade, once covered with 
lilies, and by battlementcd walls. 27 feet high. Each face 
of the square enclosure is about a mile and a quarter in 
lengtli. The walls are pierced by twelve gates, each ap- 
prtiached by a bridge over the moat, and each surmounted 
by a pyalhat or terraced spire, not used. I think, as sentry 
boxes. Between these are studded other fyyathats making 
forty-eight in all. One of these surmounts Govemment 
House which, being designed in Burmese style, docs not 
outrage aesthetic sensibility. In the middle of the square 
still stands the Palace. When Mandalay was occupied in 
1885. the area around the Palace was crowded with houses 

* See \y. I Si. 
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of ministers, otlicers of State, and otlier (juvernmeut ser¬ 
vants (ahmudan). Eacli of the more im]>ortant mansions, 
mostly built of timber, stood in the midst ol its own iciji, 
compound, or garden. After the occupation tlie walled city 
became a place of anns. the main part of tlu- cantonim nt 
which was named Fort Dtifferin to commemorate the 
Governor-General by whom Upper Hurma was added to 
the Empire. In proees-. of time, the wliole <if the land within 



Fig. 74. Between wall and moat, Mandalay. 


the walls was acquired by Government and all the inhabi¬ 
tants \vere compensated and expropriated. The space thus 
cleared was filled with barracks, parade grounds, recrea¬ 
tion fields, houses of military and civil oflicers; atid so it 
remains to this day. 

The palace of King Mindon and King Thebaw was built 
so recently as 1845 by Shwebo Min and was transported 
bodily from Amarapura to Mandalay. It was surrounded 
by a teak wood stockade and two inner encircling walls. 
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On a raised maxmry and boarded platform was piled an 
irregvilar ma^.e of buildings, mostly in Burmese style, but 
mingled with sonu- of modern design. East and west, with 
gilded roofs uphold by lofty pillars of teak, were spacious 
audience halls, each with its goldon throne; for the most 
exalted ceremoniis. in the oast, the Lion Throne; in the 
west, whore the ladies of the court paid obeisance, the Lily 
1 hrone. Seven other thrones wt re used on various oc¬ 
casions. lowering above the eastern hall was the famous 
tapering ninc-storeyed spire. Between tlie two halls were 
the royal apartimnts, <|uarters for princes and princesses, 
cotirtiers. maids of honour and pages, oflices for ministers, 
the State Theatre, the Treasury. At the south-eastern 
corner stood a wooden t<iwer of recent date. Near the 
eastern gate, beyond the ojiter wall, was the turret on 
which was placed the bohozin, the great drum sounded to 
mark the hours and to give assurance that the king was 
in his palace. Ih-tween the inner wall and the main building 
stood a small gilded monastery and opposite it the Hluldaw 
or Council Chamber where also was the Record Office. Not 
far away was the shed of the white elephant*. The orna¬ 
mentation of the bijildings on the platform was tawdry and 
barbaric: even the wood-carving was not of special dis¬ 
tinction. As a whole, the palace is more curious and 
interesting than beautiful. But the central pyaihat is a 
model of grace and thepillaredhallshavcamajesticdignity. 

Within the enclosure, like Kubla Khan’s plcasuro-dome, 
the palace was surrounded by lovely gardens, bright with 
sinuous I ills, where blossomed many an incense-bearing 
tree and gorgeous tropical flowers, with here a graceful 
bridge, there a gay pavilion. Here was the summer house 
where King Thobaw surrendered to General Prendergast. 
Afterwards this little house acquired even a better title to 
respect as the temporary abode of Lord Roberts. It has 
now disappeared. 

‘ This loyal beast declined to survive the do^vn^.■^U of his sovereign. 
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The palace lia> bi eii cari lully pre>er\ed- At tir^t, alter 
the occupation, it was tilled witli ofhi'e> and quarter^, the 
weste rn hall became a club hou-e, the eastern hall a < hurch. 



Fig. 75. The Palace Gardens. 


Club and church have long since been evicted as well as all 
residents; and now the li/.ard and the swarthy darwaii ‘ keep 
the empty halls where King Thebaw rioted and revelled. 
The stockade has been replaced by neat post and rails. 


* Watchman. 
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The Hluldaw has crumbled away. But most of the buildings 
on the platform still stand as in the time of the Burmese 
monan h\'. 

To tile north is Mandalay Hill, 950 feet high, whereon 
stood an upright image of the Buddha, with ami out¬ 
stretched. the I’alhulium »)f the city. Tlu‘ image, destroyed 
by fir<' some yc'ars ago. has been rejilaced. On a spur of 
the hill has been built a temple to receive relics of Gaudama 
recovered from a jiagoda near Peshawar erected by the 
Emperor Kanishka. East arc tlie Shan Hills and in the 
middle distance the isolati’d little hill of Vankintatmg. the 
hill of peace. 


Mandalay is studded with pagodas and monasteries, for 
tlie most part modern. South of the to^\^l is the Arakan 
Pagoda or rather remple {Yakaiuf’ Pa\a), enshrining the 
great Mahamuni image, cast in the second century of our 
e ra, atul brought from Arakan in 1784. Here also are six 
<intic]ue and much dilapidated br<inze images, two men, 
three lions, and a thriM-headed elephant. The corridors 
leading to the shrine are adorned with frescoes. In a small 
lake or pond an* tame tortoises fed by the jiious. Here, 
for the present, are kept the relics from Peshawar. 

Some other pagodas may be mentioned. Kyauktawgyi 
covers an image of the Buddha made in marble under the 
orders of Mindon Min. At Sandemani arc the graves of the 
Eiushemin (heir apparent), and the Sagu and Malun prince's, 
killed in the abortive rising of the Myingun jirince in 1S66. 
Kuthodaw. not far from the foot of Mandalay Hill, is one 
of the most remarkable. In the midst is a graceful pagoda; 
around it are 729 stone slabs on which are inscribed the 
whole of the Tripalaka or Buddhist scriptures. Setkyathila 
covers a bronze image of the Buddha cast under the orders 
<if King Bagyidaw. One of the finest specimens of Burmese 
art, the image is somewhat fancifuUy regarded as of sinister 
omen. Its casting at Ava in 1823 "’as followed by the First 
War in 1824 • fts removal to Amarapura in 1849 by the 
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Fig. 76. Queens’ Monastery, Mandalay. 

images, Naungdaw and Nyidaw, of the time of Anawrata. 
In its present form. Shwekyimyin dates only from 1852 
but was superimposed on an old pagoda of 1104. It covers 
a great brazen image of (iaudama as well as other sacred 
images, notably one, Shwelinbin. representing Gaud^a in 
royal robes, said to have been moved from capital to 
capital since the time of King Narapati-sitlui of Pagan 
{nth century). A small nameless pagoda was built by 
Shinbomo, a famous beauty, who, with the necessary vana- 


xi.\] 

Second War in 1852: its final transfer to Mantlalay in 18S4 
by the Third War in tlu- following year. Eindawya. built 
bv Pagan Min in 1847, i> of conspicuous merit, Meiiaung 
Vawana, built in 1881, may comm, morate King Tlu baw. 
The Atumashi, or Imoinparable, a large and beautilul 
temple covered with white >tucco, eiislirining a great image 
of the Buddha, was dcstioy. d by tire in 1890. Paya-ni, the 
Red Pagoda, dates from 1092. Attached to it are two 
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tion almost cqualiing the exploits of Henry VTII. married 
five kinps in succession. 

Manv monasteries. Imilt by kin^js. queens and courtiers, 
adorn the town. The best known is the Queen's Monastery, 
finished bv Supayalat just before the Third War. At the 
time of the annexation its gold was fresh and gleaming. 
Shwenandaw, built b\’ King Thobaw in iSSo. and Salin, 
by Salin Supava. a favourite child of Mindon Min, 
daughter of tin- Eimban queen, as well as the Queen’s 
Mo^aster^•. are all remarkable for beautifvil wood-carving, 
that <)n Salin being probablv the finest in Burma. San- 
gyaung was built in 1S59 by Mindon Min. Taiktaw is the 
olficial residence t)f the Thathanabaing*. 

Pakokku. Pakokku (19,507), on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy, near its junction with the Chind\rin, is de¬ 
scribed by Crawfurd as 

"a place of considerable extent and population. The in¬ 
habitants’' he writes "|K)urcd out on the bajiks to see the 
steam-vessel, and fonned such a concourse as we had nowhere 
seen unless at Promo. (Pak6kku) is a place of great trade, and 
a kind of emporitim for the commerce between Ava and the 
lower country; many large boats which cannot proceed to the 
former in the dry season, taking in their cargoes at this place. 
We counted one hundred and fifty trading vessels, of which 
twentyonewereof the largest size of Bunnan merchant-boats*.” 

But in 1889 the population was estimated at no more than 
8000. Since then Pakokku has thriven and is now again 
a busy industrial and trading centre and an important 
timber depot. 

Myingyan. Myingyan (18,931), on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy, about 80 miles below Mandalay, connected by 
a branch line from Thazi with the Kangoon-Mandalay 
railway, is an industrial and trading town of some note, 
the seat of busy cotton mills. It suffers from being cut off 
from the river in the dry season by sandbanks. 


* See p. 128. 


• Crawfurd, 74. 
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Pyinmana. PNinmana (14.886), on tlie Mandalay railway, 
226 miles from Rangoon, derives its importance frtnn its 
proximity to valuable leak forests. It was one of the lir>t 
inland towns occupied at the time of the inva>ion of I pper 
Burma in 1885. 

Maymyo. Ma>myo (16,558), already mentioned as the 
summer capital, is situated on the border of the Shan sub- 
State of Hsum-sai* (Thonze), east of Mandalay, on a \ude 
plateau some 3500 feet abo\e the sea. Built on the site 
of the village of I’yin-u-lwin and nannd after its first 
Commandant, Colonel May of the Indian army, Maymyo 
owes its prosperity entindy to British occupation. When 
first visited towards the end of 1886, Pyin-u-lwin consisted 
of about fifty houses, a monastery, a market place, and 
a gambling ring. Now the railway from Mandalay to 
Lashio passes through it and there is also connection with 
Mandalay by a good motor road. Besides being the seat 
of Government in the hot season, it is the military head¬ 
quarters of Burma, and the resort of many visitors from 
the plains. There is ample room for a race-course, golf 
links, polo, cricket and football grounds, a club, barracks, 
private houses with delicious gardens, and public olhees. 
Carriage drives and good roads for motoring have been laid 
out. To Sir Hugh Barnes, the second Lieutenant-Governor, 
is due the provision of some 60 miles of rough rides through 
the forest on the outskirts. Maymyo is singularly unlike 
typical eastern places; it has been described as more like 
a comer of Surrey. The only conspicuous native feature is 
the bazaar or market, held after Shan fashion every fiv'c 
days, where strange people from the hills in picturesque 
attire mingle with Europeans and Shans and Btinnans. 
Mogok. Mogok (11.069)® was from 1887 to 1920 the head¬ 
quarters of the Ruby Mines district, recently absorbed into 
Katha. Picturesquely situated amid lofty hills, at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 4000 feet, connected with the Irrawaddy at 
* Absorbed in Hsipaw. * 
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Thabfik-k\in 1 >\' a motor road 6o miles in length, it is 
important sololv as tin- ct-ntre of the ruby mining industry. 
It has ahvav> h. « n a w. alth\- town where, in the bazaar 



Fig. 77. Mingun Pagoda. 


in 1887. copper coins were unknown. A few miles away, 
at a greater lieiglit, is Rernard-myo, commemorating Sir 
Charles Bernard, the distinguished officer who was the first 
Chief Commissioner in Upper Burma. 

Sagatng. Sagaing (11,737). one of many ancient capitals, 
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is a typical Burmese town, embowered in tamarind groves, 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy a few miles below 
Mandalay. It is the southern terminus of the railwaj’ to 
Myit-kyi-na and is also connected by rail with Mdnj'Ava 
and Alon on the Chindwin. From Mandalay, a steam feny 
plies several times a day in connection with the railway. 
Except as the headquarters of a Division and District. 
Sagaing has no special importance but it has many associa¬ 
tions and notable neighbours. Nearly opposite on the left 
bank of the river stood the ancient and famous city of Ava, 
now in ruin and decay. A little to the north is the great 
bell of Mingun, the largest hung bell in the world. Cast 
in 1790, it weighs 80 tons, with a height of 12 feet and a 
diameter at the mouth of 16 feet. It was re-hung a few 
years ago. Close by, at Mingun. is a vast uncompleted 
pagoda planned by Bodawpaya to be of xinapproached 
dimensions, but abandoned after it had been split by an 
earthquake in 1839. With a base of 450 feet square and 
height of 162 feet, it enjoys the unromantic distinction of 
being the greatest mass of solid brick work extant. Hard 
by is Sinbyushin, a beautiful terraced pagoda, dating from 
the 14th century. To the north the hills along the river 
are crowned with white pagodas in picturesque disorder; 
hollowed out of the hills are cave dwellings of hermits. 
Shwebo. Shwebo {10,605), an inland town on the Myit- 
kyina railway, is noted as the birth-place of Alaungpaya 
and the capital of his kingdom. Traces of the royal city 
still remain. In Burmese times Shwebo was often the seed- 
plot of rebellion. 

Bhaino. Bhamo (7741), an ancient toNvn on the left bank 
of the Irrawaddy, 687 miles from the sea, is an emporium 
of the caravan trade with China. It is one of the places 
to which European traders first penetrated. Among its 
inhabitants are a fair sprinkling of Chinese from Yunnan 
and some from Canton; its most conspicuous building b 
an elaborately ornamented Chinese temple Bhamo b im- 
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portant as a frontier garrison to\%Ti. haWng been occupied 
inimediatclv after the taking of Mandalay- 
Amarapura. Amarapura (7S66)'. a decaying to^^•n. prac¬ 
tically a suburb of Mandalay, is chiefly notable as a fonner 
capital. It still has some 
economic importance, with 
an exce<-dingly viscful silk- 
weaving institute and with 
many carvers of images. 

Here usi-d to be the kheddah, 
the enclosure into which wiltl 
elephants were enticed in the 
king's time and in our early 
years. Here are many famous 
pagodas; the Shwegyetyet 
group. 600 years old; Pato- 
dawgyi. a very large and 
beautiful pagoda decorated 
with glazed tiles, the work 

of King Bagyidaw in 1818, Fig. 78. Shrine at Amarapura. 
and Kyaiiktawgyi built by 

Pagan Min in 1847 on the model of the Ananda at Pagan, 
its porches adorned with frescoes. 

Pagan. Pagan {6234)®, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, 
below Myingyan, is one of the most remarkable places in 
the world. The most renowned of ancient Bunnesc capitals, 
it is still a wonder-house of archaeological relics. So long 
ago as the 2nd century of our era, a city was built on this 
site. But Pagan, of which the ruins are extant, was founded 
by King Pyinbya in 847 A.i>. In 1057 Ana\NTata, most 
renowned of Burmese kings, destroyed the kingdom of 
Thaton and brought to his capital King Manuha and many 
Talaing captives. From this date begins the epoch of 
pagoda-building at Pagan, lasting till the sack of the city 
by the Mongols and Chinese of Kublai Khan in 1284, and 
* Inj9ii. * Id 1901, 
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embracing the reigns of AnawTata, Kyansittha, Alaung- 
sithu, Narapati-sithu, and Talokpye Min. For miles along 
the river bank are still standing some 5000 pagodas and 
Buddhist temples, Pagan itself extending for h\e miles 
\\ith a breadth of two miles; but the area occupied by 
sacred buildings at Pagan and in the vicinity is about 100 
square niiles^. Shortly before the Mongol invasion. Marco 
Polo describes Pagan which he calls Amien, the capital city 
of the province of that name, as “a very great and noble 
city®." 

“And in this city,” he writes, “ there is a thing so rich and rare 
that I must tell you about it. You sec there was in former days 
a rich and puissant King in this city and when he was about to 
die he commanded that by his tomb they should erect two 
towers (one at each end), one of gold and the other of silver, 
in such fashion as I shall tell you. The towers are built of fine 
stone; and the one of them has been covered with gold, a good 
linger in thickness, so that the tower looks as if it were all of 
solid gold; and the other is covered with silver in like manner 
so that it seems to be all of solid silver. Each tower is of a good 
ten paces in height and of breadth in proportion. The Upper 
Part of these towers is round, and girt all along with bolls, the 
top of the gold tower with gilded bells and the sils’cr tower with 
silvered bells, insomuch that whenever the wind blows among 
these bells they tinkle. Tlie King caused these towers to be 
erected to commemorate his magnificence and for the good of 
his soul, and really they do form one of the finest sights in the 
world; so exquisitely finished are they, so splendid and costly.” 

Unhappily no remains of these exquisite buildings can be 
traced, but many worthy compeers survive. In the classical 
description of the antiquities of Pagan, Sir Henry Yule 
thus summarizes the several styles of architecture; 

TTic bell-shaped pyramid of dead brickwork in all its varieties; 
the same raised over a square or octagonal cell, containing an 
image of the Buddlia; the bluff, knob-like dome of the Ceylon 
Dagobahs, with the square cap which seems to have charac- 

* Taw Scio Ko, C.l.E. Archatological NoUs oh Pagan. 

• Marco Polo. it. 109. 
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lori^.cd Ifu' most ancient Bmldhist rliaitvas, as represented in 
the sriilplures at Sanchi. and in the ancient model pagodas 
found near Hiuldiiist remains in Imlia; the fantastic boo-pay ah. 
or piiiniikin j>.igoda, wliieh seemed rather like a fragment of 
wliat \v<‘ might conceive the architecture of the moon than 
anytliing terrestrial, and man\- variations of these tyjx'S. But 
the predomin.int and eharacteri>tic form is that of the cruciform 
\anltetl temple'. 

Ananda. Tlu“ most famous temple is the Ananda. of Jain 
art hitecturo. with \ atilti‘d chambers and corridors, built 
ill the year ioqi and still standing almost vmtouched by 
time. It Cfintains stone sculptures representing scenes of 
(iaudama's life and terra cotta tiles picturing events of his 
former existences, as well as images of the founder King 
Kvansillha and of the last four Buddhas of the present 
cN’cle. 

Tlia-byin-nyu. another magnificent temple, built by 
.\laung-sitlm in 1244 after models of temples in Northern 
India, is thus described: 

...Ihe form of the temple is an equilateral quadnmgle, 
having on each sitle four large wings, also of a quadrilateral 
form. In these last are the entrances, and they contain the 
principal imagi s of fiautaina. Each side of the temple measures 
about two hundred and thirty feet. The wliole consists of four 
stages, or stories, diminishing in size as they ascend. The ground 
story only has wings. The centre of the building consists of a 
solid mass of miisonry: over this, and rising from the last story 
of the building, is a steeple, in form not unlike a mitre, ending 
in a thin spire, which is crowned with an iron umbrella, as in 
the modern temples. Round each stage of the building is an 
arched corridor, and on one side a flight of stops leads all the 
way to tlie last ston,’....Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of this temple, as well as of almost all the other buildings of 
Pagan, is tlic prevalence of the arch. The gate ways, the doors, 
the galleries, and the roofs of all the smaller temples, are in¬ 
variably formed by a well-turned Gothic arch*. 

Other notable temples of Indian tj'pes and giNdng evidence 
of Indian influence are Maha Bodi, a copy of the shrine at 

* The Court of Ava. 35. » Crawfurd, 63-4. 




Fig. 79- Ananda (Pagan). 
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I^uddha Gaya in Bengal and (iawdapalin, built by Nara- 
pati-sitlui in the i2tli century. Of a small unnamed temple, 
Crawftird WTites: '‘within the chamber were two good 
images in sandstone, and sculpt\ired in high relief. One 
of these was \'ishnu or Krislina, sitting on his Ganiiia ; and 
the other Siwa, the destroying power, with liis trisuhi, or 
trident, in one liand and a mallet in the otherV’ Tlie first 
temple built by Anawrata enshrines hairs of the Buddlia; 
the coruirs of the h)west terrace are guarded by images of 
Brahma, \'ishnu, and Siwa. 

Specially deserving of mention are Shwc'gtigyi, built by 
Alaungsithu in the 12th century: Tiloinile, a two-storeyed 
building, dating from 1218: and Shwe/igon, one of the 
oldest buildings in Pagan. 

A few hundred yards South of [Shwezigon] lies ensconced 
amid green verdure and nuns, Kyansittha’s dnhmiu or theCavc 
Ti mplc of King Kyansiltha (1084-1112 a.d.). It is a brick 
building of unpretcntiotis dimensions, and is almost hidden 
from view because its site has been scoojxjd out of a sand-dune. 
As the Ananda temple is the store-house of the finest statuary 
in stone in Hunna, so this Cave Temple contains the best 
collection of exquisite frescoes illustrating Burmese civilization, 
probably before the iith century A.D. Such Cave Temples are 
numerous in the neighbourhood*. 

Dhammayazaka temple, built by King Narapatisithu. 
1196. contains images of the five Buddhas of the present 
cycle including Arimettcyya who is still to appear. 

Besides temples and pagodas, many in good preservation, 
ruined monasteries abound in great numbers and of various 
types®. Enough has been cited to indicate the extreme 
wealth of Pagan in archaeological treasures to the examina¬ 
tion of which much labour has been devoted in recent years. 

The flourishing and unique lacquer industry has already 
been described. 


‘ Crawlurd. (K). * Taw Scin Ko, Burmese Skelches, n. 303. 

• Cf, Captain W, B. Sinclair's "The Monasteries of Pagan." Jourtia! 
of the lUitma Research Society^ x. i. 


CHAPTER XX 


ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUITIES 

All that is characteristic in Burmese architecture is em¬ 
bodied in buildings sacred to the Buddhist religion. Except 
the palace at Mandalay, there were, in receipt Burmese 
times, literally no secular buildings of beaut}’, grandeur, 
or importance. The houses of even the highest olficers of 
State were wooden structures, raised from the ground on 
wooden posts, situated in the mid>t of a spacious win 
(compound or enclosure) in which around the central 
buildings were scattered the smaller houses of retainers. 
Humbler dwellings, in town or village, were of similar tyjH’ 
and in rural parts these conditions still prevail. In towns 
a good many masonry houses have been built. In Mandalay, 
there were some of these, but not many, in Burmese times. 
Pagodas. Pagodas abound ail over the country. The 
typical Burmese pagoda is well described by the early 
traveller, Fitch: 

They be made round like a sugar loaf; some are as high jls a 
church, very broad beneath; some a quarter of a mile in com¬ 
pass; within they be all earth, done about with stone...they 
be all gilded aloft; and many of them from the top to the bottom; 
and every ten or twelve years they must be new gilded, because 
the rain consumeth off the gold; for they stand open abroad‘. 

The description holds good in the present day. But the 
great majority of pagodas, elsewhere than in large towns, 
are not gilded but simply covered with white stucco. Every 
village has its pagoda; and many are built in waste places, 
and on the tops of hills. The supreme w’ork of merit is the 
building of a pagoda; the highest unofTicial title of respect, 
paya-taga, pagoda-builder. The more pretentious pagodas 

> Hakluyt, ii. 393. 
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are built on raised platforms whereon are crowded shrines, 
zayats (rest-houses), images, altars for lights and flowers, 
bells, tngundaiug (posts decorated with streamers), water- 
stands, images of the Buddha. 

Pagodas at Rangoon, Mandalay, Pagan, and elsewhere 
have already been describetl. A long list of other pagodas 
might be compiled and an account of Burma would be in¬ 
complete without mention of the most notable. When great 



Fig. 8o. Chinthes. figures at Pagoda entrance. 


age is assigned to a pagoda, it must not be supposed that 
it was built originally of its present height and splendour. 
The first building was probably small and insignificant, 
magnified by later accretions superimposed. 

In the midst of Rangoon stands the Sule Pagoda, of 
venerable antiquity, but overshadowed by the dominance 
of Shwe Dagon. In Thaton are Zing>'aik (iith century) 
and a pagoda said to have been built by King Dhammacheti 
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in the 15th century; and at Kyaikkatha in that district 



Fig. 81. Pagodas at Sagaing. 


a most extraordinary- way. and all the more st^ikin^surmounted 
by little shrines. The Kyaik-htee-yoh stands on a huge boulder, 
which itself rests on a projecting rock. separate<l frt»m the rest 
of the hills by a chasm, fathomk^s to the eye, and reaching, so 
say the villagers, far below the depth of the hill. The boulder 
hangs on the extreme verge of the bare rock, and hangs over 
it as if a gust of wind or a few extra jxiunds add<*d would make 
it topple over and crash down the giddy height far away into 
the green valley below. To this shrine people from all parts of 

> Also in the ThatAci district 
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the country but more especi;UIy the Talaings, come in ihemontli 
of l el)ruary, and cast je\veller\- and precious stones into the 
\a\vning nft, and. clambering uj) the rock by the aid of a 
bamboo ladder, cover the payah with llowers and small lighted 
candles, making it look like a new nebulous constellation from 
the far oft plains, liujuirers are told with the utmost confidence 
that the jiagoda is five thousand years old. It certainly has 
bet n there time out of mind, and the boulder has solely been 
kept in its place by the hair buried under the shrine, and given 
to a iiennit by the great Budh himself when he returned from 
I awa-dehiitha. the second heaven of the Nat-dewahs, on the 
occasion of his preaching the law to his mother....The view 
from the pagoda is superb; bounded on the cast by the blue 
Martaban hills, fading away into the dim peaks of Siam; and 
extending southward over tangKxI jungle and yellow paddy 
lands to the bright waves of tlie Gulf of Martalian, while to 
the west the jewelled s|>eck of the pagoda at Pegu almost 
leads one to imagine the stately bulk of the Shway Dagohu 
bevotjd*. 

Biliigyiin in Amherst lias sixty pagodas of venerable age. 
At Amherst Point is Yelc. within a hundred feet of which 
no woman may tread. Sandaw, in the same district, claims 
to be asold as Shwe Dagdn. At a very famous pagoda. Shin- 
mokti, in Tavoy, is an image wiiich floated miraculously 
across the Bay of Bengal. Other shrines of great antiquity 
in Tavoy and Mergui are merely names. 

In Arakan, the most interesting archaeological remains 
are at Mrohaung, the capital from 1430 to 1782. 

The largest and best monuments and sculptures of Mrohaung 
belong to the 15th and 16th centuries. Their interest lies in the 
fact that some of them arc unlike in style to .anything seen in 
the rest of Burma; they were temples .as well as forts at the 
same time. Another interesting feature, very rare in Burma, 
and even in Pagan itself, is that stone was very largely used 
for building....Solid or cylindrical pagodas...are completely 
built of stone and are generally among the best preserved 
monuments at Mrohaung*. 

' The ntnman. I67“i68. 

■ ArchaeologUat Survey Report, Burma, 1920-21. 
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In the architecture as W'-ll as in the subjects of some of the 
stone car\inf’s are manv trace-- ol Hindxi inthience. 

The Shittaung tein[>U‘, witli its IuiikIii d images of Huddfi.i. the 
Dakkan-thcin. a temple fortres.-, tlie An-d.iw or looth-relir 
Temple, the Ratanabon Pagoda, a (piaiiil strut ture of the st>lid 
cylindrical type, tlie I.emyethna lemph', tin Kata-m.in-auiig 
Pagoda‘ 


are among the principal -hrines. 


At \’e--ali. the site of a 



Fig. 82. Turtle tank, Arakan Pagoda. 


more ancient capital, near Mrohaimg, are also interesting 


relics. 

I hayetmyo has Shwemyindin orShwe-sut-taung-byi (the 
golden shrine of prayers granted) dating from the first 
century of our era. Shwezettaw (the golden footprint) m 
Minbu commemorates a visit of Gaudama Ruddha. Anaw- 
rata is reputed to have built Taung-gyi-swe-daw opposite 
Pagan and Sut-taung-byi in Madaya (Mandalay district), 
the latter to celebrate victories over China. Shwezayun, 
on the Myitngd, is famous for its tame fish which come for 


Archaeological Survey Report, at sup 


I 
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food when called and are decorated with gold leaf by 
visitors at tlie pagoda festival. In Sagaing is the celebrated 
Kaunghmudaw, l)uilt In' Thalim Mintayagyi, King of 
.'\\ a. in ih.ib. Two oth<*rs date from the lotli ct-ntiiry. In 
Kyauk>e. Asoka built at least one and Anawrata many 
pagodas which ^till exist; and here is Shwemoktaw, built 



Fig. 83. Eindawya Pagoda. 

by a king more than two thousand years ago. Meiktila has 
two pagodas of AnanTata and of Narapatisithu. An in¬ 
teresting shrine in Myingyan is Kyauk-ku. the rock-cave 
pagoda, under and near which arc caves where hermits 
dwell. Shwegu near Bhamo, "is a perfect forest of Pa¬ 
godas^.'' 

^ Tht Burman. 174 
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In the Shan Stat. > ar« many unowiuci payndai*. ann'ni; 
which may bf nv-ntioiu'd Mwidaw at Rawyvo m IKipaw. 
Kaunghmu Mwcdaw Manl"i m South llsrnwi, built on 
the spot wh«Tr Ciaudama di> d in one ot hi‘^ carh< i incar¬ 
nations as a parrot , Kaunghmu Kawinong at Manlipai, 
illuminated by nats on dark night". Ant.n.c and Ihan- 
daung in Yawnghwr -aid to ha\ >- l>'-' n built 1 >\' A-ok.r and 
repaired b\ Anawrata 



odas, Rnnncse sac 
>. and zayat"^. S 
ave already been 
cry. a one-storeyc 
cs reside, absorbe< 
)untr bovs. 
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foundation, benefaction, or dedication of land, slaves, or 
fruit trees was generally recorded on stone.” But hardly 
any inscriptions have been found earlier than the middle 
of the nth century a.d.' 

Images. Some famous images have been mentioned. At 
Pagat, on tlie Salween, is a notable collection. Here are 
the famous caves where besides countless numbers at the 
i-ntrance are myriads of statues within. 

In the words of a b\-e-gonc traveller:—“(The cave) is of 
vast size, chietly in one apartment, which needs no human 
art to render it sublime. The eye is confused, and the heart 
appalled_Everywhere, on the floor, overhead, on the jut¬ 

ting points, and on the stalactite festoons of the roof, are 
crowded together images of Gautama —the offerings of suc- 
cessiN’o ages. Some are perfectly gilded; others encrusted with 
calcareous matter; some fallen, yet sound; others mouldered; 
others just erected. Some of these are of stujx'ndous size; some 
not larger than one’s finger; and some of all the intermediate 
sizes—marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay. Some even of 
marble, are so time-worn though sheltered from change of 
temperature, that the face and lingers arc obliterated. Here 
and there are models of temples, kyoungs*. etc., some not larger 
than half a bushel, and some ten or fifteen feet square, absolutely 
fillerl with small idols, heaped promiscuously one on the other. 
As W'e followed the path, which wound among the groujjs of 
ligun-s and models, e\-ery new aspect of the cave presented new 
multitudes of images^.’’ 

Another remarkable group exists at Akauktaung, on the 
edge of the Irrawaddy, at the extreme north of the Henzada 
district. 

Here the right bank rises proudly to a lofty cliff, overhung 
with evergreen forest, and this cliff is made holy and glorious 
by hundreds and hundreds of images of the Buddha, each in its 
separate shrine, sculptured tier above tier out of the solid rock. 
The Buddlias sit royally enthroned, a splendid company, looking 

* Archaeological Survey Report, ul sup. 

* Kyautig, a moDs'istcry. 

* Ciicil from a chapter of Tho Silken East (xxxiir.)» which contains 
an «admirablc description of the caves and their vicinity. 
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down upon thf- nvcr. watching llu- stcanK-r> pas?- ami 

little canoes freiyhled with lau^liini; (hil<lrt n; listening to tin- 
song of the Iriawaddv an<l to the little hi il-. <>n the tmv white 
pagoda on the < dge of the cliff. Transligund in siiiilii;hi. the 
Buddlias glow in their dark frame of forest, under shimim'nng 
daylight skies. Radiant, iinoariiily, they gleam m the wiii hery 
of Eastern moonlight. 



Fig. 85. Gaudama Buddha. 

It seems as if the whole wonderful group must have arisen 
in a single moment at the bidding of a divinity, so ethereal, so 
harmonious is the impression it makes upon the mind. Yet each 
image owes its existence to the piety of some simple husband¬ 
man, spiending with royal largesse the proceeds of his harvest. 
The Burman, no wise calculator, gives all he can and knows not 
ignoble thrift*. 

' .Marjorie Laurie 


w. B. 
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APPENDIX I 


.W’ERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL from 
1917 TO 1920 (inxlusive) 



(See pp. 10-19} 



Mergiii 


I-IO'OJ. 1920 

Palaw 

279-17 

Tavoy 


217O.5 



Moiilincin ... 


20.|03 



Thaton 

9 « • 

214-62 



roungoo 

• • • 

81-40 1920 

iThandaung 
♦ Yedashc 

184-20 

47-*7 

Papun 


'» 34 » 

4 


Pegu 

• • • 

125-42 



Rangoon ... 

* 9 ^ 

94-01 



Inscin 


87-«5 



Mantliawaddy (Kyauktan) 

»»>-34 



Tharrawadd y 


84-83 



Promo 

• 1 • 

43-00 



Maubin 

• 1 • 

97-92 



Pyapon 

• ^ • 

94-18 



Hasscin 


103-87 



Myaungmya 


96-33 



Henzada ... 

» « • 

84 - 3 -« 



Thayctmyo 

• » • 

45-79 



MagNvc 


28-78 



Minbu 


34 - 7 * 



Pak6kkii 

% « » 

20*66. 1920 Gangaw 

5263 

Kampctict... 


93-09 


Yamdthin ... 


33-52; *920. 

23-69 


Pyininana ... 


40-47 



Meiklila 


32-34 



Myingj'aii ... 

♦ » « 

29-25; 1920, 

23-95 


Kyauksd ... 


32-93: *920. 

23-80 


Lower Chindwin .., 


27-18: 1920, 

18-14 


Upper ChindwHn ... 


55-48 


Sagaing 


32-14 



Shwebo 


3808; 1920. 

23-64 


Mandalay ... 

« » • 

3*-57 


Katha 

» ♦ % 

51-70; 1920. 

36-81 


Bhamo 

« » • 

68-77 
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Mjitkyina 

Taung-g>'i 

Tiddim 

Sandoway 

Kyaukpyu 

Akyab 

Paletwa 


.. 80*05 

61*96 

• . 50*99 

.. 232*86 
.. 19^05 

• 25313 

'• M®‘7*|i *920. 104*85 


APPENDIX II 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

(See p. Ill) 

The rearrangement of Divisions is as follows: 

Head¬ 
quarters Districts 

Upper Burma 

Mandalay Bhamo. Myitkyma. Putao. Shan 
States 

Mandalay Mandalay, Kyauks^, Myingyan. 

Mciktila, Yami^thin. Minbu, 
Mag>%‘C 

Sagaing Sagaing, Upper Chindwin, Lower 
Chindwin. Shwebo, Chin IlilU, 
Katha. Pakokku [Pakokku Chin 
Hills] 

Lower Burma 


Arakan 

... Akyab 

Ak^'ab. Hill District of Arakan. 
Kyaukpyu. Sandoway 

Irrawaddy 

Dasscin 

Basscin, Myaungmya, Henzadn, 
Maubin. Pyapon 

Rangoon 

Rangoon 

Rangoon. Ifanthawaddy. Insein 

Pegu 

Rangoon 

Pegu, lliarrawaddy, Protne, 
Thayetniyo, Toungoo 

Tenasscrim 

... Moulmein 

Amherst. That6n. Salween. 
Tavoy, Mergui 


Commissioners have been or are to be relieved of their 
judicial functions, except that the Commissioner will still be 
Sessions Judge for the Hill District of Arakan, Kyankpyu, 
Sandoway, Myitkyina, Putao, and Bhamo. 

Similarly Deputy Commissioners will cease to be District 
Judges except in the last mentioned districts and in the Uppter 
Chindwin. The Divisional and Sessions Judge of Amherst will 
be Sessions Judge in Salween. 


Division 

N.E Frontier Division 
Mandalay 

N.W. Frontier Division 
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APPENDIX III 

LIST OF THE SHAN AND KARENNI STATES 

(See pp. 115-17) 

(I) 

Shan States 


Name of State 


Area in 
square miles* 

Population 

Hsipaw (Tliil>aw) ... 

4 • 4 

4.too 

122.120 

(Mainglin) 

« « « 

2,800 

.{0,000 

Nortli IHcnvvi fTheinni) ... 

« • • 


201.175 

South Hsenwi iTheiritti) ... 


.2.281 

85.110 

Tawrig|Hnc (Taungbainff) 

... 

778 

3«.976 

M<mg Mit (Nlonicik) 

* * 4 

3 . 5 ^'^ 

53 . 2 M 

Southfrn 

(2) 

1 Shan SiaUsi 


HujK)ng (llopon) ... 


212 

« 3.«53 

Hsa-tung (Thaton) 


47 * 

'^.^53 

Hsa M6ng IfkAm (Thamakan) 


293 

>5.509 

Kohsj-MansSm (Kycthi Hansan) 


4^7 

18.393 

Kingian (Kyainglin) 


54 

5 .i 9 i 

KCngtuns {Kyaington) 


1 2.400 

200.344 

Kyawkku (Kyaukkii) 


76 

4.636 

Kyong (Kyon) 


^4 

1.577 

Hka (J^gya) ... 


1.5^0 

30.947 

I..awksawk (Vatsaiik) 


2,362 

28.970 

Loi Ai (l..\vo It) 


156 

5.939 

Loi Long (Lwdloii) 


1.0S4 

39.498 

Ix>imaNv (I.wdmaw) 


4S 

5.045 

Maw (Haw) 


74 * 

8.263 

Maw'kmai (Maukmd) 


2.200 

31.891 

Mawn/ing (Hawnin) 


39 

4.644 

Mong Ilsu (Maingshu) 


470 

10.913 

Mong KQng (Maingkaing) 


i »593 

35.212 

Mong Nai (Mon6) ... 


2.904 

47.848 

Mong Nawng (Maingnaung) 


(.646 

42,538 

M<mg Pai (Moby^) 


730 

20.287 

Mong Pan (Maingpan) 


2.988 

> 8.554 

Mong Pawn (Maingpun) ... 


366 

> 5.>45 

Mong Sit (Maingseik) 


357 

7.838 

Natnhkok (Nankdk) 


108 

6.920 

Namtok (Nantok) ... 


*4 

910 

Nawng Wawn (Nanngmun) 


28 

4 .>43 

Pangmi (Pinhmi) 


30 

• 3.529 

• These figures are approximate. 
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Area in 


Name of Siatr 

stpiarc miles* 

IVipulation 

Pangtiira (Pindaya) 

86 

16.78*) 

Pw^la (PNsehIa) 

102 

8.835 

SAkoi (Sagwe) 

H 2 

2 ,i(y 2 

Sainka (Saga) 

314 

< 5 . 74 -' 

Wanyin (Banyin) ... 

JIO 

11 .-^54 

Yawnghwe (Xyaungywe)... 

r.yoi 

< H.557 

Yc Ngan (Ywangan) 

359 

10.107 


( 3 ) 

Under Conuinjisioncr. Nurtli We^t I-'roiiticr DiviMon 

Sin^aliii^ Hkainti </in«Ak*m Kaiiti) 

] Isawn^hsup (Thaun^thut) 

( 4 ) 

Under Commissioner, Norlli Kasl I'rontier Divihion 

Kkainli L6ng (Kanti^yi) 

(5) 


Karenni StaUs 


B«iwlak6 

500 

8,049 

Kaiiturawadi (Eastern Karcnni) ... 

3,000 

39,198 

Ky6lx)gyi 

700 

l •!,785 

Nawng l^ilat (Naungpal6)... 

30 

i .«53 


APPENDIX IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SHAN STATES 

(See i>. IJ 5) 

The Federation of the Northern and Southern Shan States 
took effect from i October. 1922. The Federation consists of the 
Northern and Southern Shan States set forth in Ap|)endix HI. 
together with the towns of Taung-gyi, I-oilem, and Kalaw. 
One object is understood to be the removal of the Shan States 
from the jurisdiction of the Legislative Body of Burma. 

The States will be under the general control of the Com¬ 
missioner. North Eastern Frontier Division. There will still be a 
Superintendent at Taung-gyi and one at Lashio. 

♦ Approximate. 
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An Advii^orN’ Council of Chiefs, constituted to discuss matters 
of general interot to the States will consist of ten Chiefs of 
the Southern and hve of the Northern States, with four repre¬ 
sentatives of minor Chiefs of the Southern States. The Com¬ 
missioner and Sujx-rintendents will be members of this Council 
which will not have any legislative |x>wers. 

The I-ediration will be financed by contributions from indi¬ 
vidual States, by rents from the Government of Burma, by 
revenue from forests and mineral rovalties. and will assume 
resjKinsibility for certain exjx-nditurc. 

APPENDIX V 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

(See p. 155) 

Statistics of trade for the year 1021-22 were not available 
till these pages were ]>assing through the press. They do not 
materially affect the statements in the text. A few jKhnts may 
be ncjtcd. 

There was a substantial decline in imports and more than 
an equivalent rise in exports which were valued at nearly 
£'65,000,000. Imports of woollen, silk, and cotton gocxls con¬ 
tinued to fall; and only 318 motor cars were imixirted from 
abroad, mostly from .\merica. 

Somewhat less rice was cx|X)rled but the value rose to 
£37,000,000. The exjwrt of wolfram almost ceased. 

The British Emj>irc maintained its position as contributing 
the greater part of the imjxirts, though the actual value de¬ 
creased. 1 hough still the best customer, it absorbed a some¬ 
what smaller |x?rcentage of the exports. 

German trade continued to expand: though the value of the 
imports was less. The decrease in the import of salt from 
Germany was s|K'cially marked. But she took exported goods 
from Rangoon to the value of £3,290,000, an enormous increase 
over the figure of the preceding year. No less than 217,000 
tons of rice, valued at £3,750,000 went to Germany from all 
ports. This is a surprising fact, especially when it is noted that 
in the five years before the War, the average annual export of 
rice to that country amounted to 326,000 tons valued at 
£3,110,000. 

Eighteen German vessels came to Rangoon. 



GLOSSARY 


Ahmudan, office bearer; soldier. 
Atumashi. incomparable. 

BiJu» demon. 

Bobabaing, ancestral land. 

Bohozin, drum b<'atcn to tell the 
flours at Mandalay Palace. 

Byit, fringe made of dani leaves. 
Byon, rub}' earth. 

Chinthe. a fabulous beast 

Dd» knife, .svvoril 
Oaye, hog deer. 

Duwa, Kachin village headman. 

Einshemin, heir apparent to the 
throne. 

Gaing^auk, assistant to a Gaing* 
dk. 

Gaing^dk, head of a group of 
rnonasterics. 

Gyj, (i) great; (2) barking deer. 

Hlut-daw, council chamber. 
Hnget«mintha» prince b>rd. 

Kaba-kya, rock jumper (?) 

Kala^ western foreigner. 

Kalaga, curtain. 

Kazin, low mound between fields. 
Kha» river (Kachin). 

Kheddah, enclosure into which wild 
elephants arc enticed. 

Kdndani ridge of slightly elevated 
land in alluvial tract. 

KunUao, (village) without a head¬ 
man (Kachin). 

Kumsap (village) with a headman 
(Kachin). 

Kun, bctel-Dut. 

Kyaungp monastery. 
Kyaung-myin, horse-cat. 

Udaw, State land. 


Letpet, pickled tea. 

Min» king. lord. 

Mi-yata, railway train 
Mwe-bwe. Ku»c*irs viper 
Myit, nver |Burmese). 

Myo, city, town, town>hip, circle 
(Tpper Burma). 

Myo-dk, township officer 
Myosa. ruler dit. eater) of a wyo: 
Shan chief of the sccon<l rank 

Nan, river (Sliaii). 

Nats, interme<h;ilc spirits. 

Ngapi, fish paste. 

Ngaye. hell. 

Ngwe kun hmu. Shan chief of the 
third rank 

Paddy, unhusked rice 
Parabark, a black substance used 
in lieu of writing paper 
Paso, a man's skirt. 

Paya, (i) I-ord; (2) pagiKla. 
Paya-taga, pagoda buihler. 

Pongyi, a Biidclhist monk. 

Pw^p a theatrical performance; 
also other assemblies, such as a 
pony race, a durbar. 

Pyathat, a terraced spire. 

Pyogin, nursery of rice sec<nings. 

Salwe, chain. 

Sat, sambar. 

Saung, Kachin shawl or be<l- 
spread. 

Sawbwa, Shan chief of first rank. 
Shwe, golden. 

Tagundaing, post adorned with 
streamers. 

Talk, circle. 

Tamein, a woman's skirt. 

Taung, hill. 

Taung ya, hill cultivation 
Taw-myin, jungle horse. 

Taw-seik, jungle goat. 


M—5 
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GLOSSARY 


Thamadi, assci>sc)r of thotbanirdn. 
Thamin, brow-antic rc«l doer 
Thathameda, a ^ra<iuato() iinonu*- 

l.i\- 

Thatbanabainfr, bead of Hiitbibist 
lm*rarchv. 

Thein, HuiblbiNt ordination balk 
Thugyi, )\caclinan, 

Ti» iiinbrclla: tbi* croxNii <»f a j>a- 

5^od.i 


Twinsa, owner (bt. eater) of a well 

Wa» Bucldbi'^t I,ent, 

Win, enclosure, compound 

Yoma, lit. backlK>ne; mountain 
ranges in Pegu anti Arakaii 

Zayat, rest*bou*^c. 

Zerbadi, Mabrinu*<lan-Burmese. 



INDEX 


Acuiihii, J<uy Nunez io8 
Admini'^trntion. i lo <t sfq. 
\griculturo, i i tt 

— Department of, 140 
Akauktauiig. z(k 208 
Akyab. 13. 16. in. 123. I 5 >. 

1 «So, 2 13 

— district. 13, 112. 213 
Akyang, 2 

Ala\ingpaya, 99, 102, 103, io8. 171. 

— I louse of, ] 03 
Allantaimg, 20 
A Ion (Ix>wer C hind win), io<) 

— (Hang(K>n). 172 
Alphabets, 140 

Amarapura, 31, 85, 109. 148. 154, 
167, 184. 196 
Amber. 02 
America, l 30 

Amherst tlislrict, 12, 34, OH, 112. 

204. 213 
Amherstia, 81 
Ananda, 198, 200 
Anuwrata. 99. 1B4, 196. 205, 200 
Anti<|uilics, 201 
Apatite, 72 

Arnkan division. 1.3. 13, 68, 104. 

108. 112. 169. 204. 213 

— Hill District, 3« 13. 14. i >2, 213 

— kingdom, 99, loi, 103 

— Pagoda. 190 

— Yoina, 3, 4, JO, 13. 20, 43. 56, 
57 . 58, 60, 65. 74 

Arakaneso, 125 

— dialect. 139 
Arbuthnot, Sir Charles, 107 
Archaean age. 30 
Archipelago, Mergui, 45 
Architecture, 201 

Art work, 250 et seq. 

Assam. 1. 2. it. 40. 41. loi. 104 
Ataran, 12, 34, 180 
Atuma^shi, 191 
AustrO'Asiatic family. 139 
Ava. 26. 31. 100. 101,103.204.108. 

109, 143. 195 
Ayiitbia. toi, J03 

Bags, Shan. 148 
Bagyidawpaya. 103. 104. 109 


HamlMM>s. Kj 

Handiila. 104 
Banting. So 

Barium. Sulphate of. 04 
Barking tleer. 89 
HarncN. Sir Hugh. 193 
Barytes. 04 
BLi^ket-makine. 148 
iiasN.in, 3, 9. 3D loS, III. 150. 
135. 16S. 180. 213 

— creek, 27 

— <listnrt. 3. 04, MI. 213 

— river, 27. 34. 

Hats. 02. 180 

Hawciwin. 50, (>4. 00. 07. 1O7 
liayin Naung, <><1. 101. 182 
Beans, 143. 13S. HX> 

Hears, 92 

Heer, 150 

Helgium, 138. 159 

Bells, 150. 173. > 65 - »97 

fiengal, Bay of, i, 2. 13. 57 

Benzine. 157 

Bernanl, Sir Charles, 107, lOO, 194 
Bernanbmyo. 194 
Betel palm. 144 

— vine, 144 
Bhanio. 25. 195 

— district, M. bS, 77. 99 . B>8. 1 12. 

Bibliography. 210 
Birds, ft fieq. 

— nests, edible, 45, 04 
Bismuth. O4 

Bison. 86 
Boats. 27, 32 

Bo<lawpaya. 47. 103. J09. t 05 

Boinii. 35, 36 

Boronga. 44 

Boundaries. 2 

Brass. 150, 156 

British Burma, 108 

— Empire, 158, 21b 
Bronze, 150 
Brow-anticred deer. 89 
Buddha. Gaudama, images of, 153. 

182. 190. I9D * 97 ' > 9 ®' 

— relics of, 138 

— Gaya, 200 
Buddhas. 172. 198. 200 
Buddhist monks. 128 
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Bndcihist nuns, i zS 

— rclit*ion. I 28 

87 

stones, 64 

i Purina, area. <li in elisions and <lis- 
tribiitioii. I 

— lKain<lane>. 2 

— Hntisli, loS 

— ( entrai, 3 

— Kc<^^^rapineal divisiuns. 3 

— lanwr. I, 13. c><>. Ml. 142, i;i 

— I ppir. I. 10. 14, iyy. ion. nt. 
M-J. i «4 

Ibirnu'se. I2.| r( sr<j. 

— Ian|»ua|»e, i.Vi 

Caetiis, 11. 83 

C ivsar I'redcntk. 7^. 5 ^ 5 . loi. loS, 
1H2. |S(> 

( anibrian, 50 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, lo^ 

(‘anals. t ui tt iev/. 

Candles, 70. 157 
Cape Ncurais. 3 
Capit*!^. i<xi 
('apitatinn ta\. 1 2 1 
( armvora. nc. 

Cajvserite. 74 
Cals, ni 
Cetacea, 02 
('eyloll, 137, IV) 

( hannKmaRvi, 32 
Cheiluba, 1 4, 44. 62 
Clieiroplera, 92 
Cheroots, 148 
C hief Court. 117. 177 
( hienRhiai, 101 

( Inn Hills, r, 3, jo, 11 13, 14. 43 » 
80, 83, 87. 107. ti2, M7. 213 

— Pakdkku. 14. 117.213 

— laiiRuaRc, 139 

— tribes, 134 

China, 2. 12, 14. loc. 102. 158. i(>o. 
lb(), Hx), i<)3 

— J 3 akir. 27 

Clun<lwin, 3. 10, II. 33, Go. 711 

— Ixiwcr, district. 10, 112, 152.213 

— epper. district, 10, 11, 14, (>3, 
70. 112. 11(1, 213 

— valley, 58, 60 
Chinese, 139 

— varnish, 80 

Chittagong, i. 2, 13. 104, 169 
Circle. 114 

— Boards. 113 


Cliniate, 16 ct seq. 

— <»{ Della, 9 
Coal. 56. 65. 156 
Cobra. 95 
Cocos. 44 
Coflee, 143 
Coltinwoixl tree, 80 
ComnuTCC, 155 2/ sfq.. 2in 
C^mirnivsuiner. ill, 213 213 

— Chief. 107, 108, 194 

— Deputy. 112. 213 

— I'lnancial, r 19 

— Judicial. 117, 118 
Conlbiciue. 23 
Conti, Nicf>lo di. 107 
Co-operative Credit, 1 24 
Copper. 30, 65. 156 

(drporation of Rangoon. 177 
Co-»niin, 180 

Ctdlon. 144, 130, 13$, ii>o. 2in 

— Riiining. 147 

— weaving. 148 
Court, Chief. 117, 177 
Crawfiird. J . 12. 13. 81. 143. 183. 

192, 198, 200 
Creeks. 3. 14 
Cretaceous periotl, 57 
Cri>co<bles. 90 

Croslhwaitc, Sir Charles, loO. 107 
Customs administration. 123 
Ciilcli, 80, C58 
(‘yeloiies. it>, 44 

Da, 130 
Daga, 3-1 

Dalhousic. Lord. 26, 103 

— Park. 176 
Dalla, 108, 172 
Dani, o. 14, 143 

— fringes, 147 
Danu. 133 

Danubya, 26. 82. 104, 108. 148 

Dawbuii, 178 

Dawna. i.>. 3^. 77 

Day^, 89 

Dccr, 8 q 

Defile. First, 23 

— Second, 25 

— Third, 10, 25 

Delta, of Irrawaddy. 3, 4 ef seq , 
2b, 62, 96, 97 
Diamond islaml. 34. 44 
District Councils. 113 
Districts. 111. 112, 213 
Divisions, geographical. 3 
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Divisions, civil, iii, 112. 213 
Dof^s. wild. 91 
Doktawadi. 32 
Dry cultivation. 10, 142 
Dr>’ zone. 3. 10. 11, 17. 83 
Dufferin, Lord. 107. 187 

— Fort, 187 
Durian. 145 
Dutch, 108 

Earthunware. 156 

East India Company, 108. 170 

Edentata. 92 

Education. Z19 

— monastic, 128. 129 
Elephants, 78. 79, 85-811. 160 

— white. 87, loi. 183. 188 
Embankments. 163 
Europeans. 139 

Excise, 123 
Exports, 157, 216 

Falam. 14. i ta, 117 
Fauna, 85 et seq. 

— geological, 51, 53 » 5 <> 
Finance, 124 

Fish. 96 et seq. 

Fisheries, 96 
Fishing. 146 

Fitch, Ralph, 108, 131. * 73 . 
Flora, 75 

Flowers. 84 
Flying foxes. 92 
Forest administration, 75 
Forests, 75 et seq. 

Fort White, 14 
French Indo^China, 2, 14. 33 
Frescoes, 154. 190. 196. 200 
Fruits, 145 

Fryer, Sir Frederic, 109 

Gaur, 86 
Gems, 72 
Geology, 4^ el seq, 

Germany, 159, 160.216 
Glossary, 217 
Gneiss, 48, 30, 72 

— granitoid, 64 
Godwin, General, 103 

God win* Austen, Colonel, 181 
C6k*tcik, 167 
Gold, 66 

— work, 151 
Gondwana. 57, 58 
Goral, 88 


Granite. 50. 51. 74 
Ground-nut oil, 158 
(iround-nut oil cake. 158 
Ground niit5. 10. 143. 158 
Gulfs period. 60, 63 
Gyaing. 12. 34. x8o 
G>n. 89 
Gypsum. 66 

Haing-gyi. 44 
Haka. 117 
Hamadryad. 95 
Hanthawaddy. 3, 8. iii. 2>3 
Hardware. 15<>. 159 
Hastings Shoal. 34. 178 
Hatgyi. 35 
Haungtharaw, 34 
Headman. Village, 113 
Heavy spar, 64 
Heho, it>9 

Henzada. 26, 108, 1O8. 181 

— district, 3, 4, 63, 111. 213 
Hertz. Fort. 112. 170 
Hildebrand, A. H.. 107 

Hill district. Northern Arakan, 3, 
ly 14. 35. 213 

— stations. 19 
Hilsa. 97 
Hindus, 139 
History', 99 

Hkamti-L6ng. I2, 23. 116 

— Singaling. ii. 33. 

Hlaing. 34 
Hlaingbwe, 34 
Hog deer, 89 
Holland. 156. 159. 

Hornalin, 33 
Hospitals. t23 
Hsawnghsup, il, 33 * 

Hscnwi, North, 13. 116 

— South. 15. 116 
Hsipaw, 15. 116 
Hukong valley, 33. 63 

Imports. 155 “^* 216 
Income-tax, t2i 
Indaw, 47 
Indawgyi. 46 

India, r, 15b. * 57 . * 58 . * 59 . *bo 
India-rubber fig, 82 
Indian Empire. 1 

— influence, 13, 13** * 9 ® 

— Ocean, 2 
Inle, 47 

Inscriptions, 207-8 
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Iiiscctiv'ora. 

Insects. o8 
Insciii, 1H4 

— <h^tnct, 3. 8, 111. 213 
Intha, 133 

Iron, O5, 1 50. ! 

Irrawndtly division, i. 3, 58, (iH, 
7<i. 111. 213 

— nvlta of. 3 rt >v«/ , 26 

river. 3. 9. 10. II. 23c*f sof.. f>(>. 
ii>2. u>5, io8, i(Hj 
tributaries of. 31 cl 
-- vallcj' of, 58. r>o, O4 

Irrigation. it>2, i<i4 

Isl.in<is. 14. 44^5. i<K>-i 

Italy, 159 

Ivory carving. 152 

Jatloitc, 66, 138, iiK> 

Japan. 150, 159 

jars. PcRu. 150 

JiMlicial administration. 117-8 

— • ('<iiiiinissiotier. 117. 118 
Jurassic pornxl, 57 

jute. 150 

Kachiii Hills. 12,31,38. 57, 107, i i 7 

— language, 139 
- tribes, 134 

Kudo, 35 
Kadu. 133 
Kaladan. 35 
Kalaw, i<>. 215 
Kale, 65, 116 
Kanaungto. 162 
Kaiipetlet. 20. 117 
Karen language. 139 

— tribes, 131-2 

Karenni, 3. 12. 13. 14, 34. 57, 74, 
77. 107. 116^7, 215 
Katha, 23. 167 

— district. 11, 12. 66, 77, 112, 116, 

Kaurighmudaw, 20C 

Keinmendino. 172 

KCmgtang, 15, 35. n6, 133, 214 

Khanung, 13O 

l<lie<l<lah. 85. 196 

Kinclat, 33, 66 

King island. 45 

Kokang, 15 

Krait, 95 

Kublai Khan, 100. 196 
Kimion, 166 
Kuthoilaw. 190 


Kyaik-htee-yoh. 203-4 
KyanRin, 165. 168 
Kyauk-niyaung, 25, 130 
Kyaukpazat. 66 
Kyaukpyu. 155 

— district. 13, 16. 112, 213 
Kyauksd, 10. 61. 112. 206. 213 

1^1 c. 80, 138 
Lac<juer ware. 132 
I^aika. 132 
l^nkos. 46-7 
I^anguagc-s. 139-40 
l^nshio. 65, 115, 167. 215 
l.atcritc, 64 

Lead. 50. 67. 68. 15O. 157, 160 
Legislative Council, 110 ^ 

Ix’tpct, 143, it>o 
Lieutenant-Governor, iio 
Lighthouses, 160-1 
Lignite. t>3 
Li me. 64 

Limestone. 53. 54. 55. 64, 72 
Plateau, system, 54 
Li<|uors, 156 
Loikaw. 117 
Loileni. 213 
Ix)hi. 139 
Lot aw, 117 

l.x>\ver Burma. 1. 13, 14 

I^iwer Chindwin, to, ii2, 152, 213 

Lushai hills. 14 

Maepherson, Sir Herbert, 107 
Madaya, 32 
Mag we, 26 

— district, 33, 69, 70, 112, 213 

— division, 10, 111-2 
Mahomedans, 139 
Malisecr, 97 

Maiie, 143 

Malaya-Potyncsian family, 139-40 
Malikha, 23, 97 
Mammalia, 85 et seq. 

Man Canal, 164 

Mandalay. 10. 18, 25. loO, 109.166, 
1O7. 169. 184 ti seq. 

— canal. 162-3 

— district, lo, 77, Hi. 205 

— division. 11 i-i 12 
ManglUn. 15. 214 
Mangostccn. 145 
Mangrove. 3. 5 * M. ^2 
Manipur, 1, 2, 3, 14, 102, 103. 104 

— river, 33 
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Marble, 64, 154 

Marco Polo, 100. 107. 197 

Martaban. 12, 100, 102, 108. 1^18 

— Cixilf of. 2. 34 
>! at-weaving. 14S 
Ma-u-bin, 3, 111 . 213 
Mawken, 45. 140 
Mawlaik, 33, 1 12 

Mayniyo, 19. 55 . ' 33 . * 7 ^' 

*93 ^ 

Mciktihi, 167 

— district, 10. 112, 213 

— division. 10, 13. lit, 112 

— lake. 47 

Mekong, a. 15. 35 

Mergui. 108. 155. 183 

— archipelago, 45 

— beds (geological). 50 

— district, 12. 15, 68. 74, 97. 
i/>9. 204, 213 

Metals, imports of. 156 

— exports of, 157-8 
Millet. 10. 143 
Minbu, a6 

— district. 65, 70. 74. 112 
Mifidon Min, 103, 103, 184. 190 
Mineral oils. 156. 157 
Minerals, 63 e( s€g. 

Mingaladon. 184 

Mingin, 33 
Mingun, 195 
Minhla. 26, 106 
Mithan. 86 

Mogaung, 66. 100. 167 

— river. 31 

Mogbk. 38, 72, 133. X79. *93 

Mo-hnyin, 12, 100 

Mon canal. 164 

M6n*Hkmer, 139 

Monasteries. 190, 192. 207 

Mongmit. 12. 74. 116. 214 

MOngnai, 116. 214 

Monkeys. 92 

M6nywa. 33, 112 

Moscos. 45 

Mosquitoes. 7. 98 

Motor cars. 156. 216 

Moulmcin, 13, 34. 64. 92, ill. 112 

* 5 ^* *55. * 7 ®* 

Mount Victoria, 14, 20. 43. **7 
Mountains. 11. 12. 14. 38 
Mousc*^cer, 89 
Mrohauog. 204 
Mu. 33. 164 
Municipalities. 119 


Myanaunc. 26. 165 
Myauijgrnya, 4. 1 11, 213 
Myed6. 10*5. xo8 
Myclat, 15 

Myingyan. ii. 26. 108. io~ 

— distnet, 60. 112. 200, 213 
Myininu. 33 

Mvitkyina, 23.97. 167, i68 

— district. ri.6(>. 112, 213 
Myitng^. 15. 32 
Myit-thu. 33 

Myo, 114 

- ^a. 115 

- thugyi. 114 

Naaf. 2 
Naha. 167 
Narnkhani. 133 
Naiiyaseik, 72 
Nats. 129 
Naung. Bayin, 99 . 

Negrais. Cape. 3 

— island. 44 

— Port, 9, io 8 
Ngapi, 97. M 3 . M 7 

Ngathaing Ryauiig. 34 

Kga-wun. 26, 34. 1O5 

Ngwe-kun-hmu, 115 

Niello work. 151 

'Nmaikha. 23. 97 

Nortli Kast I'ronticr division. 213, 

North West Frontier division. 

213. 215 

Nung. I 3 ^> 

Nweinauktaung. 41 

Obo canal. 162-3 
Occu|>alions, 147 
Oil. 60, 62. 68 

— ground nut. 158 

— mineral. 157 

— refining. 14b 

— winning. 146 
Opium, 122 
Ordovician system, 5* 

Oxen, 90 

Padauk. 80 
Padaung, 132 
Paddy. 5. * 4 ^ 

Pagdn. 12. 26. 99. *52-3. > 9 ^ 

ct seq. 

— Min, 103, io<> 

PagAt. 92. 208 
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II. ij*. 128. I So, 

183,190, 195. <tq.,2ooetseg. 

Pakchan. 2 
Pakokku. If. 26. 192 

— C liin Hills, 1^, 117. *13 

— district, 10, 112, 213 
r.alacc. Mandalay. 187 e( 

Palaun^. 136 

— lan^iia^c. 139 
Piilct>va, 112 
Palms. 8l“ 2 
Panlan^;, 27. 3.1. 184 
Papun, 34. 112 
Paralfm wax. 157 
Pasliaw, 25 
Paun^d^, 184 
Pazimdaun^. 172 

— crcck. 34. 178 
Pearls. 97 

34. 100, 101. 102. 103, 103. 
166. 168. 182 

— district. 3, 8, 111, 213 
-• <livision, 1, loS, ill, 213 

— kingdom. 100 W srq. 

— nvcT. 34 

— Vonua, 8. 10. 38. 40, 77 

— ‘SittanR Canal, 162 
PcrifKls, geological, 56. 57. 
Permian perio<J. 36 
Permo-Carboniferous, 36 
Persaim, 180 

Petrol, 70, 137 
Petroleum, 08 rf sfq. 

I'liayre, Sir Arthur. 108 
Hg, wild, 89, 90 
l^ncs. 14, 80 

Pinto, Fernan Mendez, 108 
Plantains. 145 
Plaster of Paris. 60 
Plateau limestone system, 54 
™ Shan. 14, 39. 43. 55. 57 . 5 ^. 

Police, civil, 118 

— military, 14, 116, 118 
Ponies, 90 

Popa, 1 1. 20, 33, 00 
Poppies, 146 
Population. 125 
Portuguese, 108 
Pottcr>', 150 

Prendergast, Sir Marry, loO, 107. 
188 

Primates. 92 

Promc, 2t>, 99. 100. 102, 166, 168, 
180. 213 


Promc, district, 9, 17, iii 
Putao, 11, X2. 23. 38, 40. 41, 80, 87, 
97. 112, J70, 213 
Pwi>. 123 

Pyapon, 3. 27. i x i. 213 
Pj'ingado, 79 
Pyinmana, 169. 193 

— sub-<hvision, 9, 10 
Pyinulwin, 193 

P>m. 99 . 140 

Queen's Monastery. 152. 191. 192 

Railways, 1O6-9 
Rainfall, %(> rt seq,, 212 
Kamrcc, 14, 44 

l<ango<m,9. 34, 103, 104, xo8. 111. 
> 5 *|. • 55 . * 5 ^. * 59 . 1O6, x68, 

169, 170, 171 €t sfq , 202, 213. 
2X6 

— crcck. 27 

— district. 111,213 

— division. 213 

— river, 27 , 34, 161, X62 
Reserved forests, 76 

— trees, 76 
Revenue system, 119 
Rhactic stage, 56 
Rhinoceros. 80 
Khodoilendron. 14. S3 

Rice. j. 9. 10, 141-2, 157, 160, 216 

— milling. 146 
Rivers, 23 c/ seq. 

Roads, 142 

Roberts. Lord, 107, 188 
Rodentia, 92 
Royal Lakes. 47, 176 
Rubber, 82, 138 
Rubcllitc^ 74 
Rubies. 48, 72-3 

Ruby Mines, 12, 63, 72-3, 74, 80, 
112 

Russell’s viper, 95 

Sagaing, 26, 30, 31, 109, 167, i6S, 

194. 213 

— district, 10, 112, 206. 2x3 

— division, 10, 14, it 1-2 
Sagyin, 64, 72 

Saing, 86 
Saingbyin, 169 
Salin canal, 164 

— monastcr>\ 152, 192 
Salon, 43, 97, X40 

Salt. 56, 73. 156, 159. 216 
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Salween district, 13. 34.80, r 12, .113 

— river, 2, 12, 14, 34. 08 . 79. t *0. 
165. iSo 

— tributaries of. 34 
Sambar, 89 
Sandowav. 154 

— district, 13. 16. 112. 213 
Sandstones, 53. 04 
Sapphires, 48, 72 
Saramati, 41 

Saung. 148 
Sawbwa, 115 
Saw-inills, I46 
Screw, 87-8 
Serpentine, 74 
Sesamum, 10. 143 
Shales, 53 
Shan hills, 10 

— bazaars. 133 

— kingdoms, 99, 100 

— language, 139 

— plateau, 14, 39. 43 * 55 > 57 * 5 °' 

O4. 

— States. I, 2, 12. 14. 32, 34 « 57 * 
65, 77. So, 84, 100. 107. 

207, 213. 214-5 

— Federation. 217 

— Northern, 64, 65. 115, 166,214, 
215 

— Southern. 40, 63. 68, 74, i* 5 » 

J69, 214-5 

Shans. 99, 100, 102. 133 
Shwebo, 103, 109, 167, f 95 

— canal, 164 

— district, 10, 112. 164, 213 
Shwe Dagdn Pagoda, 39. 

154, 171-6 
Shwegu, 25, 206 
ShwcU, 12, 31 

Sbweti. Tabin, 99. lot • 

Siam, I, 13. 14. 35. 99. 

102, 103, 155, 160. 169 
Siamesc'Chinese, 139 
Silk, 145. 156, 216 

— weaving, 146 
Silurian system, 53 
Silver, 50, 67-8 

— work. 150-x 
Sinbo, 22 

Sinbyuyin, 103, 109 
Singaling Hkainti, ix, 33 ' ^*3 
Singu, 70 ^ o 

Sittang.3. * 3 . 35 . 39 . 77 . 79 . *62. * 8 > 
Snakes, 33. 95-6 
Soapstone, 74 


Soda, carbonate of, 74 
Spinels. 72-3 
Steatite, 74 

Stedman, Sir Edward. 107 
Stibnite. 03-4 

Straits Settlements. 155. 157. ^59 

Sub-divisions, 114 

Symes. Colonel Michael. 21. 26, 70. 

126. I 50. 177, 183 
Svinons. Sir W- Penn. 107 
Synam. 103, 108, 184 


Tabm Shweti. 99 . 

Tagaung. 25, 99. 

Taiping, 3 ' 

Takin. 88-9 
Tak-tu, 95-6 
Talaing alphabet, 140 

— kingdom, 99. 109 , 102 

— language, 146 

Talaings. 99 * *^6 

Talifu, 166. 169 
Tamarinil, 83 

Tanai, 33 
Tarou. 23 
Tainigdwingyi, 169 
Taung-gyi, 115 * 70 . 215 
Taungme. 38. 48 
Taungnyo, 12 
Taungthii. 132 
Tavoy, 155. ^ 

— district. 12 . 15 . 74 ' 204. 
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— island. 45 
Tavoyan,139 
Tawngpeng, 15# 4 ®* ^43 

— system, 50-1 
Tea, 143 

Teak, 62. 77 - 79 . 157 . 
Temperature. 17 
Temple, Sir Richard. 12 
Tenasserim. i, 3. 12-13. 35 . 5 ^* 74 
77. 105. 108, 112, 213 
Tfngyiich. 169 
Tertiary. 65 

— beds. 68 , 73 

— period, 57, 60, 62 

— plateau, 62 
Thabeik-kyin. 25, 170 
Thamin, 89 
Thandaung, 19 

TharrawaddV district, 3,8,111.213 

— King. 103, 170. 176 
Thathameda, 121-2 
Thatbanabaing. 128. 192 
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'I loo. i<>8, i8^ 

— district, i 3. 3-|, 0 \. 7.J. 1 I 2. 1S4. 

I haun^yjn, j. %2. 34 
I hayctnivo, -M>, <*4. |8,| 

— - diNtrict. iij, .>05. 21 } 

'Ihazi, 167, i^x> 

*J ht'baw iMin. 103. 105, io(>. J5i7, 
1H8. 18c; 

'l ljcin, i07 
'I lniRyi, 11 4 

— I Aik. II .I 

Tibet. I. j. 12, 40. 57 
Tibcto'liurin.iii, 139 

— Chinese. 139 
Tiddun, 117 
TiRun. 33, 01 

Tin. 50. 7.1. 156. 157 
lobacco. 144, 15O 
Tunlu). (> \ 

T<ainm)o, c»4. 166. 181-2 

— district. 3. 9. 13. 112. 213 

— kin^ilorn. loi 
Tourinahno. 51. 74 
T4»\vnshJ]>s. 114 
Tratle, st\iln>rne. 153 

— overland, i(>o 
Triassic period, 5b 
'J iin^*slcn, 74 
Kuriles, Ob 
Twaiite, 150 

— cAnal, 102 
I wui-iiK^, 93 

Umbrellas, 148, 150 
Un^ulata, 84 r( :>fq. 

United Kin><dt>m. 155, 159. 157. 

158, 15^. 

United States. 159 
University* 119 
U]>{K^r Burma* 1* 10. 14. 1H4 
Ui)per Chindwin, 10. 11. 14, 65, 
70, 112, 116. 213 

N'esAU, 203 
Victoria l.ake. 47 

— Mount. 14, 20, 43, 117 

— Point. 1. 2, 154 

N illage lieadman. 115* 119 





\ illages, 130 
Volcanoes, Oo 

— - mud. 92 

15. M 7 

War. Fir^t, 104 

— Soconcl. 105. 108 

— Hurd. 105-106. 109 
W'areru. 100 

Wax. paratbn. 157 
W'etwin. 99 
Wet zone, 3 
Wheat. 10. 143 
White. Fort, 14 

— Sir (icorge. 14. 107. 134 
Willcocks, Sir James. 107 
Wolfram. 50. 74, 157* 160. 216 
Wolseley, Ford. 105 
Women. 129-7 

Wood-car vine, 13!'-2 
WtHkllen gooiJs, 156. i 9 o* 216 
Wiintho, 12, 116, 167 

Vanu^lhin. 9. 18, 33, 35, 68, 112, 

VandalK), Ircatyof. 104 
Vand(K>n. 27. 165, 184 
Vankmt«iung, 190 
Vawnghwe, 115. no, 169 
Ye, ttH> 

Yenangyat, 70 

Vcnangy«aung. 11, 29 . 33.69. 7 <>- 7 * 
Vc-U. 199 

— canal. 164 

Yoina, Arakan, 3. 4. 10, 13, 20. 43. 
5^. 57. 58. 60, 65, 74 

— Pegu. 8. 10, 38. 40, 77 
VonzaUn. 54 

Yule. Sir Henr>', 29, 105. 197 
Yiinnan. 48, 56-7, 139* 195 
YUnnanfu. i6<> 

Zayat, 207 

Zcgyo, 186 

ZcTl>adi. 139 

Zibingyi, 64 

Zinc, 50. 08. 156. 158 

Zone. dry. 3, 10. 17, J8 

— uct. 3 
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